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REVIEWS 


Letters Descriptive of Public Monuments, 
Scenery, and Manners in France and 


Spain.. 2 vols. Newburyport, U.S. 1832. 


Tars work is not published, even in the 
United States, but has been = for private 
distribution among the author’s friends. We 
are, of course, well pleased to have it in our 
wer to offer a notice of it to the English 
public, although, by accident, the second 
volume only has yet been received by us. 

It is constantly observed, that Spain is a 
coyntry very little known—and assuredly 
there is some truth in the observation, al- 
though our ignorance does not arise so much 
from a want of modern works describing that 
country, as from the want of the necessary 
qudlifications in the writers of such works: 
we do not mean a want of ability, but a want 
of knowledge ; for the cleverest man cannot 
describe Spain, without an intimate know- 
ledge of the language, and a long residence 
in the country,—in fact, unless he has be- 
come a Spaniard, except only in his pre- 
judices, A sensible and excellent friend of 
ours, a native of that country, who has 
long resided in England, told us lately, that 
when he had spent two years here, he thought 
himself fully qualified to write down his ob- 
servations, but that he has been ever since 
altering and amending them, and is now 
thoroughly convinced that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all he said of our habits, manners, 
customs, and opinions, were essentially erro- 
neous. If such then be the difficulty of judg- 
ing correctly of a country, which may be said 
to wear its heart in its hand—a country that 
publishes through a hundred daily channels, 
all public, and almost all private poceedings 
—where every question is submitted to ex- 
amination and scrutiny—where every man 
babbles his folly at his own free will—where 
the people fear neither king nor church, nor 
suspicious, searching and hateful police spies 
—it does seem ridiculous, to suppose that we 
can glean the necessary information relating 
to a country like Spain, by travelling through 
itin a diligence, or by loitering and idling 
there a few months—a country in which the 
great aim of the press is to conceal the truth, 
and the great purpose of speech is to conceal 
the thoughts. 

We may confess, that we had written these 
observations, intending to review the work 
before us, but our heart has had its misgiv- 
ings, and we cannot consent to shoot barbed 
arrows against an unpretending book, pri- 
vately printed, written by a lady, and kindly 
offered for the entertainment of our readers. 
We'shall therefore only observe, that the 
vork is written in an easy, pleasant style, and 
without prejudice—that what the writer saw, 
the describes honestly—when she ventures on 
speculation, there is much plain good sense 
init—and then proceed to make such extracts 
4 we think most likely to interest our readers. 


Our first, will be a pleasant graphic de- 








scription of the entry of the betrothed of 
Ferdinand, her present Majesty, into Madrid: 


“ Large bodies of foot soldiers and cavalry 
passed and repassed through the street, accom- 
panied by bands of music, and exhibiting a most 
brilliant array. I have never seen any troops, 
cavalry in particular, which to my taste look 
so well as the Spanish. * * * The large white 
plumes of the Cazadores waved gracefully to 
and fro, as file after file passed beneath our 
windows; followed by along succession of Lan- 
cers, in a most beautiful uniform, each bearing 
his lance in rest, with a small red and white 
pennon fluttering upon itssummit. * * * 

‘*Soon after the firing ceased the procession 
came in sight. First appeared the Captain Ge- 
neral on horseback, attended by his officers, in 
rich uniform, and the horses beautifully ca- 
parisoned in all varieties of colours, with trim- 
mings of gold and silver. Then followed the 
alguazils, also on horseback, dressed in full suits 
of black velvet, including a short cloak, and a 
large velvet hat, with long white plumes, tipped 
with blue. Around the waist was a belt, orna- 
mented with polished steel. Then came the 
mace-bearers in cloaks of rich crimson velvet, 
trimmed with gold lace, and hats of the same, 
with long white plumes falling over the shoulders. 
These were succeeded by the regidores, in em- 
broidered dresses, with chapeaux de bras, long 
white stockings, and white small-clothes. A 
footman in livery walked by the side of each. 

“ Next followed the band of music ; and then 
a number of that class of females, known at 
Madrid by the name of manolas, consisting of the 
very lowest order of the people, dressed in com- 
mon calico frocks, with no covering to their 
heads, who came dancing through the street, 
striking a species of tamborine, or pandero, as it 
is called, which is a wooden frame, with canvas 
or parchment drawn tightly across it, and orna- 
mented at the edges with ribbons of various 
bright colours, and small bells. Next followed 
the manolos, being young men, dressed in the 
most whimsical manner imaginable. A sort of 
loose white robe, confined by a band at the waist, 
descended to the knees, with large loose trow- 
sers below them; and the whole dress was fan- 
tastically trimmed with a great quantity of gauze 
and ribbons. ‘Their hats were of the same ma- 
terials with the other parts of their dress, and 
ornamented with plumes. Their mode of danc- 
ing was no less odd and whimsical than their 
dress. Each seemed to vie with the other, 
which should display the greatest agility and 
steadiness of head, as they came jumping and 
whirling around in perfect time with the rude 
music of the castanets, which, all struck in con- 
cert, were distinctly heard above the instruments 
of the band that preceded them. ‘This dance is 
called the mogiganga. 

«« Immediately following the manolas was a 
splendid open coach, covered with gilded orna- 
ments, and drawn by eight beautiful black 
horses, with large bunches of plumes, of various 
colours, upon their heads. In the coach were 
seated the King and Queen of the Two Sicilies, 
the royal parents of the future Queen of Spain. 

* * « * 

“Tn about half an hour after the procession 
had passed to the palace, King Ferdinand ap- 
peared, upon a handsome white charger, accom- 
panied by his two brothers, Don Carlos and Don 
Francisco, also on horseback, on their way to 





the Puerta de Atocha to meet the Queen. They 


| were attended by a numerous body-guard. * * * 


‘* A renewed discharge of artillery, and a more 
joyful peal of bells, than had yet been heard, 
gave announcement of the Queen’s entrance 
into the city. All were now upon the tiptoe of 
expectation, and looking towards the Prado with 
eager and impatient eyes. A large troop of dan- 
cers, rattling their ‘light castanets,’ came first 
in sight, followed by the brilliant cortege already 
described, whose magnificent dresses lost no- 
thing of admiration from those, who had seen 
them for the third time even within the short 
space of a few hours. * rs 

“The procession was closed by a long array 
of military, succeeded by such a press of people 
as I never before beheld. The whole of this 
wide street, as far as the eye could reach, up and 
down, was crowded to such an excess as seemed 
to leave no vacant place, even for the admission 
of the smallestchild. * * * 

“Soon after dusk the illuminations com- 
menced, and the whole city exhibited a perfect 
blaze of light. The ordinary method of illumi- 
nating the great mass of private buildings, is by 
means of a piece of wood, perhaps a yard in 
length, and two or three inches square, at the 
top of which is a lamp with two large tubes; 
and the wicks, being left very long, emit a high, 
bright blaze, which can be seen at a consider- 
able distance. One of these rods is placed upon 
the railing of every balcony ofa house, and con- 
sequently the light, afforded by them altogether, 
is very strong and powerful ; but flickering, and 
thus far disagreeable. 

“* At about seven o’clock we joined the moving 
multitude, which had for the last hour, been 
pacing along the street in unending succession.” 

From the conduct of the people on this oc- 
casion, a good idea may be formed of their 
character :— 

“ You will perhaps, scarcely credit me, how- 
ever, when I say, that neither upon the present 
occasion nor any former one was there the 
slightest appearance of disorder or riot among 
the people, notwithstanding that, for three 
entire days, the whole population of Madrid, 
together with thousands of strangers, even from 
the distant provinces in Spain, were thrown into 
the streets, and allowed, nay commanded, to 
give themselves freely up to mirth and rejoicing, 
abstaining wholly from labour of any descrip- 
tion. Could such a thing take place in America, 
how different would be the result! How 
many hundreds of persons we should see 
extended upon the earth, in a state of the most 
brutal intoxication; or else engaged in bicker- 
ings and disputes, which might possibly end in 
nothing more than black eyes and broken bones, 
but-would be quite likely to end in something 
worse. Such was not the case in Madrid. There, 
everything went on as smoothly and harmoni- 
ously as possible ; and although, for the four or 
five days succeeding the marriage, I was scarcely 
an hour in the house, and always in the midst 
of a crowd wherever I went, I never witnessed 
one single instance of intoxication, riot, or quar= 
relling of any description.” 

Our attention having been accidentally 
directed to the manners of the people, we 
shall proceed to extract some other short 
passages, which throw light upon the same 
subject :— 

“The name of stranger is sufficient to call 
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forth all those feelings of hospitality and kind- 
ness, which so strongly mark the Spanish cha- 
racter. 

“A little anecdote, which I heard related 
while at Madrid, strikingly illustrated this na- 
tional virtue. A gentleman, who belongs to the 
Russian Legation, was travelling in Andalusia 
the last spring ; and while journeying had made 
it a point to visit every considerable town or 
village, and to remain in them sufiiciently long 
to acquire some knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. It so chanced, that 
he desired very much to visita small village, 
situated at a distance from any travelled road. 
Making some inquiries as to the mode by which 
he might arrive there, he was told that it was 
impossible to go, as there was no path, in addi- 
tion to there being innumerable other obstacles 
to impede his progress. One man, however, 
advanced and offered to become his guide, fraukly 
declaring that he was a contrabandisia, that is, 
a smuggler by profession, and thus acquainted 
with all the bye-paths, and would cheerfully 
conduct the stranger to the village mentioned, 
if such were his desire. Prince D. thankfully 
accepted the proposal, assuring the guide thus 
unexpectedly obtained, that he should receive 
full compensation for his trouble at the journey’s 
end. The contrabandista replied, with some 


manifestation of injured dignity, that he neither | 


desired, nor would accept, compensation; but if 
the gentleman would follow him, he would lead 
the way to the village. 

* Accordingly they mounted their horses, and 


after riding for some distance, arrived at the | 


foot of a mountain, where the path became 
very narrow, and passing was rendered extremely 
difficult. The Prince observed a gentleman 
coming down the mountain, upon horseback, 
well mounted, with pistols at his side, and a 
servant following behind. As they approached 
near each other, the gentleman demanded, in 
an authoritative tone of voice, ‘ Sir, why did you 
not stop when you saw me descending the 
mountain ? You see there is not room for us to 
pass.’ Prince D., who spoke Castilian perfectly, 
and who was somewhat moved by the dictatorial 
air assumed by his interrogator, replied, ‘ And 
why did you not stop when you saw me enter 
the pass, as you must have done from the top of 
the mountain?’ The dispute now began to grow 
warm on both sides, and they were upon the 
point of coming to blows, when the servant of 
the Spanish gentleman stepped up to his master, 
and whispered in his ear, escrangero. ‘The word 
operated like magic ; with a profound bow, the 
gentleman turned his horse aside, and sufiered 
the Prince to pass, apologizing, at the same 
time, that he had not sooner recognized him as 
a stranger. 


a 
»S 


“From the opportunities, which I have myself | 
had of observing this trait of character among | 


Spaniards, I can believe that this anecdote is 
not an exaggerated illustration of it.” 


This anecdote is illustrative of more than 
was intended—it shows the courtesy of the 
Spaniards to strangers, and their aristocratic 
want of it to one another. ‘The following is 
a pleasant sketch of a village school and 
schoolmaster :— 

“ At Torremolinos, wishing to procure some 
refreshments, and seeing no posada at hand, we 
ventured to inquire for what we wanted at a 
small shop, where eggs and bread were placed at 
the window for sale. The master of the house, 
who came to the door, very kindly urged us to 
alight and come in, while his wife should prepare 
us some eggs, which, with fresh bread, was 
everything his humble mansion afforded. Ac- 
cepting his invitation, we entered the house, and 


found the only large apartment that it contained | 


occupied as a village schoo!. A little room ad- 
joining it served as .a sitting parlour, and a 








second, of equally small size, was used as a 
kitchen. Long benches, filled with chubby 
children, were placed around the large apart- 
ment, and a door being open upon a green grass 
platat the back of the house, [ saw several more 
children, with their books in their hands, seated 
upon the grass fn thesun, and all studying aloud 
in chorus, as were also the smaller cnes within 
doors. Around the room were hung fool's caps 
and similar curious articles of punishment ;— 
such as the picture of a large ass, with these 
words printed beneath it in capital letters; ‘a 
y yo somos dos,’ (you and I are two) and other 
equally applicable inscriptions, * as 
“Twas much amused and gratified by the 
half hour spent in this little school, and with its 
kind-hearted teachers, who treated us with the 
most open hospitality, placing before us every 
refreshment which their limited means allowed 
them, and refusing at last to accept of any re- 


muneration until absolutely forced upon them. | 


They begged us at parting to remember, should 


we ever again pass that way, that their house | 


was at our disposal ;—or, to use their own em- 
phatic expression, ‘ esta usted en su casa,’ so fami- 
liar to the ear of every person who has travelled 
in Spain.” 

The following is an account of Christmas 
week, which is a season of great festivity, at 
Madrid :— 


“ Although it was intensely cold, I did not | 


abstain from my accustomed visits to interesting 
objects in the city; and on the day before Christ- 
mas, | made another unsuccessful attempt to see 
the Armory. But my walk was not wholly lost, 
for the Calle Mayor and the Plaza Real exhibited 
a very amusing scene, well worthy the trouble of 
even a longer walk to witness it. Little booths 


and stalls were all around the Plaza, and on both | 
sides of the street, filled with every variety of | 


fruits, cakes, and confectionery, together with 


children’s toys of all descriptions, which were | 


held up, successively, by their respective pro- 


prietors, and declared to be the cheapest and | 


finest toys, the sweetest and richest fruits, the 
most delicious cakes and confectionery, which 
could possibly be purchased ; and this the happy 
looking groups, which thronged the place, 
seemed to take for granted, as I saw a multitude 
of chiidren hurrying backward and forward, 
loaded with fruits and toys, almost too many in 
number for their little hands to contain; and 
chattering and laughing with each other, full of 
happiness and hilarity. 

“The toys which were here displayed, are pe- 
culiar to the season of the year, and are not 
generally sold at Madrid, except at Christmas. 
A great part of the collection is composed of the 
same porcelain toys from Malaga, which I de- 
scribed to you as forming a prominent part of 
the ornaments upon Donna Francisca’s table ; 
and which were bought up with much eagerness, 
by the old as wellas the young, and appeared to 
interest the adult quite as much as the child, 
This will not seem very singular, when you take 
into consideration, that the dress of these little 
images represents almost every variety of Spa- 
nish costume, in the most perfect manner; which 
of course renders them more valuable than they 
would otherwise be. 

“In addition to these there were other toys 
for children alone, consisting of various instru- 
ments of music, of the most peculiar construc- 
tion, and producing sounds little in consonance 


| with the rules of harmony. Many of them were 
| a similar species of tamborine to those used by 


the manolas when dancing before the Queen. 
They were very gaudily trimmed and painted ; 


| and instead of bells upon the edge of them, 


there were little pieces of tin strung upon wire. 
But the most curious of these instruments was 
called the zambomba. It is precisely in form of 
a small drum, with parchment at one end only. 
Through the centre of the parchment is inserted 











asmall reed; and the music, if so it may be 
called, is produced by rubbing this reed w 
the fingers. 

hs, I amused myself, for along time, in examin. 
ing all these diiferent toys; and in listening to 
the din of voices around me, pitched upon every 
possible key, from the deep-toned cry of agua, 
agua, uttered by the watermen, to the sof 
and persuasive voice of the pretty toy girl, as 
she held up her attractive wares before the jon. 
ing eyes of the little urchins around her. in 
Spain, the night preceding Christmas is called 
noche buena; and is spent by a g 


ith 


at portion of 
the inhabitants of Madrid in meeting together jn 
parties of friends, to feast upon fish, fruits, and 
sweetmeats, although they religiously abstain 
from eating meats; and after this they attend 
mass, which commences at a late hour, and in 
some of the churches is celebrated with much 
pomp and ceremony. The streets are filled, at 
almost every hour through the night, with acon. 
course of people, walking about, and singing 
hymns appropriate to the occasion, accompanied 
with a plentiful quantity of the anti-harmonie 
melody, elicited from the zambombas and other 
equally fine-toned instruments, which are so in- 
appropriately used to usher in one of the most 
solemn festivals of the Catholic church.” 


Our lady writer is, of course, an observer 
of dress, and must be received as good autho- 
rity on the subject—speaking of the theatre, 
she says, 

“T observed one peculiarity this evening, in 
regard to the ladies who occupied the boxes, 
They all wore dress bonnets, nearly without ex- 
ception. The theatre and evening parties, how- 
ever, are among the few public occasions, upon 
which a Spanish lady is seen in any other head- 
dress than a manéilia. As an illustration of this, 
I will mention, that I was walking on Sunday 
in the Prado, which was so crowded, in every 
part, with people and carriages, as to leave little 
room for any increase of numbers. But among 
the innumerable heads which I saw, only one 
lady had on a bonnet. ‘This was Madame de 
Saint Priest, the lady of the French Minister, 
who was walking with her three little daughters, 
all wearing bonnets, and attended only by a 
servant. You would have been amused to ob- 
serve the looks of curiosity and surprise, which 
were directed towards them as they passed along. 
Every person, whom they met, gazed at them 
with astonishment, until they were lost in the 
crowd, so novel was to them the sight of a lady 
without a manéiila, and wearing a bonnet.” 

This, the reader will observe, was at Christ- 
mas, and at Madrid, where the cold winds 
come rushing down from the Guadarrama, 
and make even a northern traveller wrap 
himself in his great coat, and borrow a cloak 
At the very time the writer is referring to. 
the 27th of December, three soldiers on, 
guard at the palace, were frozen to death, 
although the watch was changed every half 
hour—yet, she observes, 

** The afternoon preceding the night on which 
these unfortunate men perished, 1 was struck 
with the inappropriateness of the female dress 
in Madrid, for the climate at this season of the 
year, by observing many ladies pass with no 
thicker clothing than a silk mandilia, acommon- 
sized shawl over a silk dress, and upon their 
feet, open work silk hose and satin slippers, 
while atthe same time we, at home, should bave 
been mufiled up in wadded pelisses and hoods, 
and should have scarcely deemed even these 
suflicient to protect us from the cold.” 

Of this mantilla, our lady readers may de- 
sire to have some proper and millinery ae 
scription—here it is—the writer is speaking 
of Vittoria :— ; 

“ And here I for the first time obtained a just 
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—_—_————— : 


idea of the Spanish mantilla, as worn by the | knight, who, failing in an attempt to stand 


better classes of society. Nearly all those, which 
I saw at Vittoria, were of this description, and 
consisted of a long piece of black silk, slanted 
off on both sides towards the ends, and faced 
with black velvet ribbon. 
js then sewed upon the edge of the velvet, being 
put on perfectly plain on one side, and very full 
upon the other, and around the corners; the 
hair being dressed quite high behind, and full 
in front, the ««antil/a is thrown over the head, 
the plain part coming to the forehead, and, 


A broad thread |: | : a. gg : 
road thread lace | educated for a wife to her cousin Sir Maurice 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


being attached there by a brooch, if desirable. | 


The ends are then broughe forward, in such a 


manner as to leave the full part of the lace | 


around the shoulders and across the back, like 
the ruffle upon a French cape. The mantilla 
being crossed under the chin, is not confined, 
but generally held together with the left hand, or 
suffered to hang open loosely. 
that my description will give you a just idea of 
this exceedingly graceful and becoming head 


I am not sure | 


dress, which, in my opinion, cannot be equalled | 
in beauty of effect by any bonnet, however | 


tastefully it may be made.” 


Again, at Madrid, she observes— 

“The mantilla I had now the opportunity of 
seeing worn, in all its varieties; and although 
the greater part of them are of similar cut and 
fashion, yet the difference of fabric and texture, 
together with the greater or less degree of taste 
manifested in arranging them upon the head, 
produce nearly as much contrariety as between 
the different styles of making and wearing bon- 
nets. The kind of mantilla most commonly 
worn in Madrid is composed of silk, trimmed 
with blond or thread lace, like those I saw at 
Vittoria. There are others made entirely of 
lace, which are much more showy and delicate, 
but very expensive and less serviceable, as they 


well with both King William and King 
James, was obliged to retire to France, 
where his wife died to fulfil a prediction, and 
his daughter was placed in a convent, to be 


Bellew—a union which was to unite large 
family possessions, and, it was hoped, two 
affectionate hearts. The heroine is very 
prettily drawn. 

“* Oonagh was rather tall; her form was per- 
fect in symmetry, and endowed with that pecu- 
liar dignity and grace which does not always 
accompany exact proportion, and sometimes 
atones for its absence. Her eyes were dark 
blue, remarkably large, and set deep below her 
brow, which was jet black and strongly defined ; 
her eyelashes were extraordinarily long and 
black, and the habitual expression of her coun- 
tenance was grave and melancholy. Her com- 
plexion was rather pale, but of such remarkable 
and transparent delicacy, that she appeared 
like a statue of alabaster; and her blush and 
smile, though rare and transient, were so bright 





| with animation, so radiant with beauty, that the 
beholders could not help wishing they might 


| degree, and Sir Patrick surveyed her with pride 


never leave her face. At this moment pleasure 
and agitation had excited both to the highest 


and surprise.” 

Lest our lady readers should suppose that 
so much beauty and worth was destined to | 
be thrown away upon an unworthy object, 
we shall undeceive them by adding the por- 
trait of Sir Maurice, painted by a female | 
Lawrence. 

“* He was remarkably handsome, and distin- 


| guished in figure, entirely free from every sort 


are only fit to wear in warm or pleasant weather.” | 


Aims and Ends, and Oonagh Lynch. By 
the Author of ‘ Carwell.’ 3 vols. London: 
Bull. 

“Ix every page of ‘ Carwell,’ (says the Quar- 

terly Review,) we fecl the efficacy of an ima- 

gination equally strong and feminine, and 

every sentiment speaks the elevation of a 

graceful genius.” This high praise, it ap- 

pears, was not quite enough for the friends 
and publishers of the authoress; they told 
her, ‘that it required more aristocratic aftlic- 
tion to interest the novel-reading public ;”’ in 
obedience to this, she has written two stories 
—one full of the courtly hypocrisy and 


her advisers; and one full of fine sensibility 
and romantic incident, to please herself. 


| to his conversation, believe that no other man 


The former, we have no doubt, will find | 


many readers, for it has much variety of | 


character, and exhibits in every chapter the 
heartlessness, and falsehood, and aflectation, 
of high life; the heroine resolves to lie soft 
and live splendidly, both of which she ac- 
complishes at the expense of much misery 
of heart to herself, and not without inflicting 


lasting pain on others. But the latter is more | 


to our taste in its conception, though the 


heroine has a touch too much of weakness 


and superstition to be altogether captivating. 
As we prefer truth to hypocrisy, and nature 
to afiectation, we are more attached to 
Oonagh Lynch, than to Olinda of the former 
tale; from her adventures we intend there- 


fore 0 ak — . . at | F. 
f to make a few extracts, to show that | his appearance more remarkable than prepos- 
when the authoress writes after her own heart | 


she merits the commendations bestowed on 
her talents. 


of afiectation, possessing that rare and happy | 
grace of manner which made those who listened | 


could have spoken what he had said ; and those | 
who afterwards endeavoured to repeat his ob- 
servations, felt that the essence had extracted | 
itself, and the attempt was like that of one who 
collects the leaves of a rose already shed, and 
hopes to breathe from them the perfume of the 
flower in its young freshness. THis voice and 
laugh were more inusical than those of other 
men, and could not be mistaken for those of 
another. No ill-natured comment ever passed 
his lips, and if the absent were attacked, he 
never failed to defend them; yet if his opinion 
was required, he ever gave it with the most 
perfect candour, and those who might have been | 
hurt by his frankness, forgave it from respect 


> : os | to his sincerity.” 
elegant languor of polished life, to soothe | pea 


Love, as happy as it was pure, might have 
been the consequence of the meeting of these 
accomplished cousins; but Oonagh had too | 
much of romance in her disposition to permit | 
it to come in a natural way; she therefore | 
resolved to hasten it by artificial means, and | 
employed a German alchymist of the name 
of Schenk, to manufacture a love powder 
strong enough to create affection out of dis- 
like. Of course nothing genuine could have | 
been expected from a man who answered to 
the following description :— 

“Herman Schenk was a German, and re- 


| puted to have made great progress in the sciences 


of geology, mineralogy, and astronomy and che- 
mistry; and Sir Patrick, on conversing with 
him, observed that he seemed singularly well 
informed on subjects unconnected with scientific 
pursuits. His manner was not agreeable, and 


Rather below the middle size, he was | 
thin and spare, and stooped extremely ; his eyes 
were small and bright, placed very near his nose, 


sessing. 


Oonagh Lynch is the only child of an Irish | which was long and sharp: his face seemed to 


promise great intelligence, though it was ren- 
dered less expressive by a squint, which had the 
usual consequences of that defect, by preventing 
your being able to decipher his looks.” 

A voyage to Ireland, and breathing the 
congenial native air, did more to awaken 
love in the breast of Sir Maurice than the 
powder of Schenk, though Oonagh had seen 
it carefully administered ; all went so pros- 
perously that the wooing was done, the bridal 
dresses bought, and the morning fixed for 
the marriage arrived—but the bridegroom 
came not; Oonagh wept, and her father 
stormed. There were good reasons for his 
absence; Sir Maurice had been arrested for 
high treason ; those who seized him came to 
do the same office for Sir Patrick Lynch ; 
he resisted and perished in an attempt to 
escape ;—from that moment the course of 
true love ran unsmooth. The lovers found 
their way into France, and all who knew 
them looked for their union; and really we 
must say the fair authoress has shown much 
ingenuity in keeping them from the altar. 
Here is one of her stratagems :— 

“ ¢Qonagh!’ said Maurice, ‘ you would hardly 
suppose that my ride from Paris to-day was the 


| longest I ever took on that road.’ 


“Indeed! and why?’ 

“* Because there was an execution. A wretch- 
ed woman was the victim; and the people were 
collected in such numbers to witness her passage 
to the scaffold, that all the streets through which 
my way led were completely blocked up by the 


| pressure of the crowd.’ 


“ * Poor creature! Was there anything un- 
usual in the case?’ said Oonagh. 

“* Te was an odd circumstance. She had, it 
seems, loved one who did not requite her at- 
tachment. She was so credulous as to seek 


| supernatural help; she obtained a potion from 


a pretended magician.’ 

“ * What happened?’ said Oonagh, faintly. 

“*He was poisoned!’ said Sir Maurice. 
‘ His life was saved by prompt assistance; but 
either doubting the intention with which she 
gave it, or disgusted by the means she used to 
gain his heart, he accused her of sorcery, and 
an attempt to murder.’ 

“As he spoke the blood curdled round 
Oonagh’s heart: the terms he used had never 
presented themselves to her mind, and the 
chance of what might have been the consequence 
to Maurice rendered her speechless. 

“« He paused, and Oonagh was agitated by a 
wish to confess all to him, but she could not 
utter, and gradually sank on the ground. Mau- 


| rice raised her, reproaching himself for having 
| shocked her by a relation which he did not doubt 


was the cause of her violent emotion. After she 


| recovered, he took pains, by immediately speak- 


ing on other subjects, to prevent her dwelling 
on the circumstance; and the enthusiasm which 
gave her strength for self-accusation, gradually 


| sank into the fear of losing what she had for- 


feited her own self-esteem to gain.—Maurice 
informed her that the King was to grant him a 


| private audience on the following morning, just 


before mass; and on his return, he hoped 
Oonagh would fix the day of their marriage.” 

At last, after many dangers braved, and 
many reverses of fortune, Oonagh and Sir 
Maurice understand one another; he feels 
the strength of her long cherished love, and 
she is made sensible that he has loved her 
with true singleness of heart: the writer, 
however, is bent on a tragic conclusion: Sir 
Maurice falls sick and dies, and his bride 
retires to a convent, where— 

“ For fifteen years, in each of the services 
from Matins to the Completas, one clear voice 
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was heard above the rest: it was sad and sweet, 
and seemed to tell of pardon and of peace. It 
was heard with delight, and spoken of with ad- 
miration by all who visited the Church; and 
was said to belong to an English nun, though 
the accents of that land were never more heard 
or spoken by her. That voice ceased, and with 
it the sorrows of Oonagh Lynch!” 

There are many tender and moving scenes 
in these tales, and considerable knowledge 
of human nature, and no little acquaintance 
with the world; but some of the wo, as we 
have shown, is fantastic, and some of the in- 
cidents too strained and melo-dramatic. 





Le Salmigondis, Contes de toutes les couleurs. 
Paris: Fournier, jeune; Treuttel & Co., 
London, 

We promised our readers that when time 
and occasion served, we would give them a 
sample or two from these volumes, and we 
shall now redeem our pledge. ‘There are 
some powerfully-written tales, and some 
good historical anecdotes, which we should 
have preferred for our present number, but 
they are much too long, and would not well 
bear abridging. We have, therefore, selected 
for our first translation, an anecdote of the 
late Polish war, by Felix Pyat. It is a little 
overwrought and extravagant, but not the 
less characteristic. 


THE RinG—an anecdote of the Polish War. 


“The night which followed the battle of 
Praga was by no means a quiet one at Warsaw. 
Groups of human beings, some bearing torches, 
others poignards, were tumultuously assembled 
opposite to the palace of the ex-imperial police. 
A thousand confused voices, including every 
sound, from the deep bass of the athletic full 
grown patriot, to the high treble screams of 
women and children, demanded in chorus of 
frightful discord the death of an individual. 

“In the midst of the principal group, the 
string of a broken+ lamp dangled loose from 
the lamp-post; and children in rags, with wild 
and ferocious countenances, were laughing, 
swinging, and playing with it, and ever and 
anon converting the end of it into a slip knot. 
The moon shed its cold white beams upon the 
livid features of a poor spy, bound, encircled, 
and half smothered by the pressure of the dense 
crowd thirsting for his blood, which had come 
thither to reek their vengeance upon him. 
Overcome and motionless, he was in that state 
which is neither life nor death. He looked at 
the crowd without appearing to comprehend 
their meaning; the string was ready, and the 
knot slipped; the brawny hands of an extem- 
pore hangman were upon him. 

***Die! die! thou vile traitor! Praga is 
burnt, the lancers are biting the sod, and Poland 
is bleeding; whilst thou and thine, those whom 
thou lovest and servest, would inflict chains and 
pestilence upon us! Not a single cry of mercy 
is raised in thy behalf; not a regret nor a com- 
plaint uttered at thy doom. Even the women 
pity thee not. Therefore must thou die, and on 
this very spot, in front of the palace of the 
Russian Police ; for there hast thou drunk, there 
hast thou sung—there, when it was cold for us 
in Warsaw, thou hadst the warmth of spring at 
thy command. Thence didst thou look upon us 
scornfully as we passed cold and sufiering. 
There we warmed thee, and by our toil of sla- 
very provided wine for thee ;—there we pam- 
pered thee at the expense of our comforts, and 
our happiness, and our freedom. Fool that thou 
art; knowest thou not that the animal is fatten- 
ed before it is killed ?’ 


+ At Warsaw the lamps which light the streets are 
suspended with a thick hempen string, as at Paris.—Zd, 
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‘*The string was strained, and the pulley 
squeaked. The unhappy man was hoisted slowly, 
and the impatient crowd applauded. On a sud- 
den the rumbling of a heavily laden waggon 
was heard at a distance. The nearer it ap- 
proached, the more did it excite the attention of 
the multitude, It proceeded with difficulty along 
the unpaved streets; but it stopped at length 
before a neighbouring barricade. All the spec- 
tators of the execution immediately ran thither. 
The spy was left alone; the string by which he 
was suspended had not been fastened, and the 
men who held it letting go their hold, the half- 
strangled wretch fell to the ground. 

“« What was the cause of this reprieve? The 
spy hoped what? I can’t tell. For super- 
natural aid, perhaps ;—that God had performed 
a miracle to save him, or that the Russians had 
entered Warsaw. But a sublime and patriotic 
strain soon resounded in his ears— 

Let the lancers die, and Poland live for ever! 
followed by clapping of hands, greetings, cries 
of grief and cries of joy. ‘The waggon conveyed 
the wounded from Praga. [t contained those 
young and brave lancers who had gone forth so 
handsome and so robust, and were now return- 
ed mutilated by the enemy’s grape shot. One 
had lost an arm, another a leg, a third but 
let us draw a veil over the sufferings of these 
brave men. They were singing in chorus: 

Let the lancers die, and Poland live for ever! 

* * * * 








« The crowd was instantly occupied in pulling 
down the barricade which prevented the waggon 
from passing. Surely there was never before so 
energetic and unanimous an operation: emmets 
alone display such amazing activity. Paving- 
stones, tuns, timbers, and chains, were cleared 
and separated like the unravelling of a knot of 
thread. The street was soon cleared; the wag- 
gon passed through two lines of respectful citi- 
zens, and, followed by the crowd, advanced 
towards the man whose execution had been sus- 
pended. The latter, with the rope about his 
neck, dared not move or call for assistance, lest 
the attention of the populace should again be 
directed towards him. But, once more sur- 
rounded, he implored for mercy. 

“** Mercy!’ loudly repeated a young wounded 
man from the waggon. He stood upright, and 
his head was awkwardly bandaged with a linen 
saturated with blood. His words were brief and 
his accent imposing. ‘ Mercy!’ he exclaimed, 
‘for this poor wretch. When a condemned cri- 
minal meets the king’s carriage, he is entitled 
to his free pardon. Now, this man has encoun- 
tered a waggon of wounded patriots—a majesty 
which is, perhaps, as good as any other. Let it, 
in this case, have the same privilege. Let the 
man live!’ 

“ This voice of clemency from a wounded 
patriot, asking for the pardon of an enemy, car- 
ried with it a power that subdued the anger of 
the multitude. The populace is variable, and 
its passions changeable. Each pressed forward 
to liberate the spy; his deliverance could not 
take place too soon. An infinity of hands 
seized the string, crossed each other, and pulled 
different ways; unhappily, they executed the 
poor wretch in their very anxiety to save him. 

“«« Thou art free! Get up and go about thy 
business!’ 

«« The spy answered not. 

*« « Has fear, then, killed thee ?’ 

““No. The spy was dead; and the people 
who so lately had blasphemed at seeing him 
alive, now grieved for him. Fear and sadness 
were expressed on the features of all. The 
waggon and the crowd rapidly quitted the 
square. 

“ Meantime the young wounded soldier had 
fallen into strange reflections. The moonlight 
had enabled him to recognize the features of 
the dead man; they were those of Michel 








| 
Linski, a former comrade in Constantine's 
guard, and his rival in the affections of the 
youthful Maria, when both wore the imperial 
livery. The revolution had taken place; the 
one had remained in the service of the Russians, 
the other had deserted to serve his country. 

“ Now that the wounded man had recognized 
the victim of both the popular wrath and the 
popular humanity, he felt less grieved at the 
occurrence. He had now no rival to fear; and, 
after all, Linski was a base traitor. 

‘* Like a hearse moving among tombs, the 
waggon slowly proceeded between two rows of 
houses, whose doers were carefully closed. A 
single window in one of these dark dwelli 
still showed a light. Who could: be watching at 
such an hour—a thief, or a poet? Neither. It 
was a young girl of ravishing beauty. One of 
her elbows was supported on a table, over which 
her elastic and youthful figure was gracefully 
bending. She was thinking, no doubt, of her 
lover. But she had been reading ;—a smoki 
lamp threw its light upon a number of the State 
Gazette: in Poland the women do not confine 
their thoughts to their lovers. 

“ Public rumour had in vague terms made 
her acquainted with the battle of Praga;—and 
her lover was at Praga; he was to her as an 
offering upon the altar of her country. No 
doubt he had acted in a manner worthy of her; 
no doubt he had fought bravely; and was 
perhaps wounded—perhaps killed! This idea 
flashed through her heart, like lightning through 
a cloud, and left a pang of dreadful apprehen- 
sion. She dared not for some time open the 
paper and read the account of the battle, lest 
she should find the name of Stanislas among 
the slain. 

“At length she took courage. From the 
report she found that he had been wounded, 
during a glorious charge, and that he was sent 
back to Warsaw to be cured. She should soon see 
him, then! Disfigured perhaps! But how hand- 
some would he then appear in her eyes! She 
should press him in her arms to-morrow, and 
walk with him through the whole city. She read 
no more. Her mind was wandering in search 
of her wounded lover, and her meditations were 
full of delight. The purest patriotism was linked 
with her love for Stanislas; and, at the time 
when she should unite her fate to his, she 
trusted her beloved Poland would have effected 
its divorce from Nicholas. By degrees her long 
eyelashes closed, and the paper fell from her 
grasp. She was asleep, and the lamp burnt on, 
when a Polish soldier entered the room. He 
was young and handsome, and he was, more- 
over, wounded. It was Stanislas. He con- 
templated his sleeping mistress. Her sleep 
was that of innocence; her breathing was calm 
and free, and from her head, a little thrown 
back, a thick ringlet of auburn hair hung over 
each cheek. Stanislas, in profound admiration, 
remained motionless as a statue. A delicately 
white hand was spread upon the knees of the 
maiden; it was the hand which had held the 
gazette—the left hand, that upon which the 
wedding ring is always worn. 

“A sharp and sudden pang contracted the 
brow of Stanislas. Upon this naked hand he 
saw not a ring, which, on leaving Maria, he had 
given her as a pledge of his affection. He ex- 
amined the other hand; but it was not there 
either. She wore no ring, no necklace, no 
jewel of gold or silver, either in her hair, on her 
neck, or in her ears. What could this mean? 
And the ring of fidelity, where was it? what 
had she done with it? Stanislas was beside him- 
self,—a painful thought shot through his brain. 
He regretted he had not examined the fingers 
of the dead spy. ‘The young girl slept on; he 
shook her rudely. 

“ © Awake,’ he cried, ‘ awake and answer m* 
What have you done with it?’ 
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«In alarm, she opened her eyes, but without 
comprehending what was passing. 

«¢Jtis I! Stanislas!’ 

« He squeezed her arm. His wound had 
again opened, and the blood flowed copiously. 
The poor girl could neither speak nor move ; 
she seemed under the spell of the night-mare. 

“© Michel Linski is at Warsaw,’ roared Sta- 
nislas; ‘ that Michel whom you loved; Michel 
the spy. I have seen him; and I asked for his 

ardon. You may see him from your window. 
They have strangled him; so much the better.’ 

“He laughed, but it was the laugh of a mad- 

man. 
“Wear no mourning, for your lover died 
for his country!’ and he added, in a melancholy 
tone, ‘I have sacrificed all for my country, and, 
whilst I was fighting her battles, I was basely 
betrayed. Woman! woman! thy heart is in- 
explicable. Come, it will not ava}! to shut your 
eyes and faint—you must and shall hear me.’ 

“ And he shook her; but the poor girl had 
fainted. This apparition in the middle of the 
night, interrupting her quiet sleep, uttering 
curses, and besmeared with blood—this horribly 
fantastic reality, had overcome her. When she 
recovered her senses, Stanislas was gone. 

«“«T have dreamt it,’ she said, ‘and oh! what 
ahorrible dream! I think he began mildly.’ 

“ Meantime Stanislas, who had gone to the 
hospital, was raving in delirium. He cursed 
both his country and the object of his affections. 

“Unhappy man! he still loved her, and for a 
passion like his there was only one remedy— 
death! She was still before his eyes, cold and 
unmoved—but beautiful. 

“The sister of charity who attended the ward 
approached Stanislas, and held out to him a 
small box, sealed. His pale cheeks became 
suddenly flushed, and he eagerly snatched the 
box from the hands of the good sister. He 
recognized it as belonging to Maria. On open- 
ing it, he found lying upon a soft bed of beau- 
tifully white cotton, the very ring which he had 
given to his betrothed; accompanied by a writ- 
ing, stamped with the arms of Poland, in the 
following terms : 

“¢The National Government to Ensign Sta- 
nislas.—For a month’s pay due, the ensign shall 
receive this ring, presented to the public trea- 
sury by the citizen Maria ***, 

**** Minister of Finance.’ 

“The government had not yet had time to 
send to the mint the patriotic gifts of the ladies 
of Warsaw. 

“Stanislas recovered in a moment; he rose 
from his bed, and was ina short time in Maria’s 
presence,—but trembling, agitated, and ashamed 
to look her in the face. Gently taking her left 
hand, he said, 

“*What have you done with my ring ? 
you recognize me? I am Stanislas!’ 

“*Oh! he is just as he appeared last night. 
It is the reality of my dream!’ 

_“« But this time Stanislas spoke mildly, and 
his look was tender ;—neither was his hand so 
strong and rough. His wound, however, was 
still bleeding, and this was in the dream; but it 
was now divested of the fear and horror that had 
—— the circumstance on the previous 
night. 

“*Maria, forgive my mad fury; idiot that I 
Was, to accuse thee so wrongfully !’ 

“ She did not comprehend him. 

.““* Will you believe that I thought you had 
given my ring to Michel Linski ?’ 

“Still she did not comprehend his meaning. 
She wanted to talk to him about the war, the 
danger of Praga, his own wounds, and the ge- 
neral in chief, as if this was the first time she 
had met him since his return. He, on the other 
hand, would speak of nothing but his ring and 

is anger on the previous night, 

“*Oh! we have already met,’ he said; ‘it 


Do 





was in this very apartment, and here is evidence 
of the fact. Behold this blood upon the carpet!’ 

“ The truth flashed upon Maria. 

“*Tt was not then a dream? I have it,’ she 
cried, after a moment's reflection ; ‘ you were 
asking me for my ring.’ 

“I cursed you,’ he exclaimed. 

“Qh, no! I did not hear it.’ 

“ You were asleep then. So much the better. 
As for the ring, I have it here, and I thus re- 
store it to you.’ 

“ Maria put the ring on her finger, and a few 
days after, the lovers were kneeling together 
before the great altar of the Cathedral, receiv- 
ing the nuptial benediction.” 





Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of 
Africa. By Peter Leonard. Edinburgh: 
Tait ; Longman, London. 

Mr. Leonard announces in his preface, that 

the main objects in publishing this little un- 

pretending volume, are to show the cruelties 
consequent on the slave trade, as now carried 
on in Western Africa, and to expose the de- 
fects of the laws and treaties on the subject. 
These are questions oa which we do not 
enter, and, therefore, shall confine ourselves 
to selecting such facts as seem best suited to 
enable our readers to form their own opinions 
on the subject. We may, however, observe, 
that Mr. Leonard’s general argument is this, 
that half measures add to the inhumanity of 
the trade, and that unless permission be given 
to seize and destroy all vessels found on the 





tongues into the refreshing liquid. Their heads 
became wedged in the tub, and were with some 
difficulty got out—not until several were nearly 
suflocated in its contents. ‘The drops that fell 
on the deck were lapped and sucked up with a 
most frightful eagerness. Jugs were also ob- 
tained, and the water handed round to them; 
and in their precipitation and anxiety to obtain 
relief from the burning thirst which gnawed 
their vitals, they madly bit the vessels with their 
teeth, and champed them into atoms. Then, 
to see the look of gratification—the breathless 
unwillingness to part with the vessel from which, 
by their glistening eyes, they seemed to have 
drawn such exquisite enjoyment! Only half 
satistied, they clung to it, though empty, as if 
it were more dear to them, and had atlorded 
them more of earthly bliss, than all the nearest 
and dearest ties of kindred and affection. It 
was a picture of such utter misery from a 
natural want, more distressing than any one can 
conceive who has not witnessed the horrors 
attendant on the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa, or who has not felt, for many hours, the 
cravings of a burning thirst under a tropical 
sun,” 

Other effects of the law, which declares 
that no vessel shall be liable to capture that 
has not slaves on board, is shown in the fol- 


| lowing horrible statement :— 


coast and fitted up for the reception of slaves, | 


it would he infinitely better to allow the trade 
to be carried on without molestation. The 
annual export of slaves is calculated at 
60,000, and our utmost exertions have not 
liberated more than from 2,000 to 5,000, and 
have increased the cruelties to which all are 
subjected. By the present law, no vessel can 
be detained that has not slaves actually on 
board ; the consequence is, that the ships 
remain in the rivers, and the slaves are con- 


fined on shore until wind, tide, and circum- ! 


stances are favourable, and then they are 
gone in a few hours. A further consequence 
is, that to render their profits commensurate 
to the risk, the slave traders cram into their 
vessels twice the numbers they used to do, 
that one or two successful trips may cover an 
occasional loss. In proof of this, Mr. Leo- 
nard gives the following report of the condi- 
tion of the miserable slaves found on board 
a vessel called the Marinerito. 

** During the action two of them were killed, 
and several wounded; and, when we consider 
the mass of human beings on board, so small a 
number is truly surprising. Crowded to excess 
below—frightened by the cannonading—with- 
out water to drink, the allowance of which is at 
all times scanty—and almost without air during 
the whole of the engagement—death had already 
begun to make frightful ravages among them, 
In two days from the period of capture thirty 
of them had paid the debt of nature. * * * 
Immediately after the vessel was secured, the 
living were found sitting on the heads and 
bodies of the dead and dying below. Witness- 
ing their distress, the captors poured a large 
quantity of water into a tub for them to drink 
out of; but, being unused to such generosity, 
they merely imagined that their usual scanty 
daily allowance of half-a-pint per man, was 
about to be served out; and when given to 
understand that they might take as much of it 
and as often as they felt inclined, they seemed 
astonished, and rushed in a body, with headlong 
eagerness, to dip their parched and feverish 





“His Majesty’s ship Medina, cruizing off 
the river Gallinas, descried a suspicious sail, 
and sent a boat to examine her, the officer of 
which found her to be fitted for the reception of 
slaves, but without any on board, and con- 
sequently allowed her to proceed on her course. 
It was discovered some time afterwards, by one 
of the men belonging to the vessel, that she had 
afemale slave on board, when the Medina made 
her appearance, and knowing that, if found, this 
single slave would condemn the vessel, the 
master (horresco referers) lashed the wretched 
creature to an anchor, and ordered it to be 
thrown overboard !” 

Again, two slave ships were discovered at 
the mouth of the Bonny, and when chased 
by our cruisers, they put back and made for 
the river. 

“ During the chase, they were seen from our 
vessels to throw their slaves overboard, by twos, 
shackled together by the ancles, and left in this 
manner to sink or swim, as they best could! 
Men, women, and young children, were seen, in 
great numbers, struggling in the water, by every 
one on board of the two tenders; and dreadful 
to relate, upwards of a hundred and fifty of 
these wretched creatures perished in this way, 
without there being a hand to help them,—for 
they had all disappeared before the tenders 
reached the spot, excepting two, who were for- 
tunately saved by our boats from the element 
with which they were struggling. Several ma- 
naged, with difficulty, as may be supposed, to 
swim on shore, and many were thrown into 
large canoes, and in that manner landed, and 
escaped death ; but the multitude of dead bodies 
cast upon the beach, during the succeeding 
fortnight, painfully demonstrated, that the ac- 
count given to us, by the natives on the banks 


| of the Bonny, of the extent of the massacre, had 


been far from exaggerated.” 

Mr. Leonard, somewhat we confess to our 
surprise, asserts positively, that persons resi- 
dent at Sierra Leone, a colony established at 
a cost of millions of money and thousands of 
lives, for the sole purpose of protecting and 
sheltering the captured and released slaves, 
are deeply engaged in this traffic ; and men- 
tions that a schoolmaster has already been 
tried for selling some of his pupils! ach 

“The manumitted slaves frequently visit 
Freetown in search of employment, when the 
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emissaries of these traders in human flesh take 
care to throw themselves in the way of these 
unsuspecting people, and tell them that they 
will endeavour to obtain employment for them. 
Under this promise, they inveigle them down to 
Pirate’s Bay, or Cockle Bay,—to the westward 
of the town,—where the slave dealers have ca- 
noes in readiness, on board of which they are 
placed, carried over to the Bullom shore, and 
thence to the nearest river for embarkation. 
Children have been entrapped even during the 
day at Freetown, and taken to houses, where 
they have been kept prisoners for some time, 
but being well treated, have at length been in- 
duced to accompany their jailer across the river, 
when they were immediately sold. At present 
there are not more than seventeen or eighteen 
thousand liberated Africans in the colony, al- 
though the chief justice at the last sessions 
stated, in his charge to the grand jury, that 
there had been twenty-two thousand of these 
people imported during the last ten years. This 
decrease, he said, did not arise from any dispro- 
portion in the number of births to that of deaths; 
the proportion of the former being in 1829 as 
seven to one of the latter. Judging from this 
ratio, and allowing for casualties, there ought to 
have been an increase of one half upon the 
whole. This falling off can therefore be attri- 
buted to nothing else, mortifying as the fact 
must be, but to the cupidity of those infamous 
wretches in the colony, who have so long with 
impunity trafficked in the blood of their fellow- 
creatures.” 

Of the liberated slaves Mr. Leonard speaks 
favourably :— 

“ A great many of the liberated Africans are 
employed as labourers in the wood trade of the 
river, receiving five dollars a-month as wages. 
Many more have been taught to employ them- 
selves as artisans, and several are engaged daily 
as labourers in Freetown, and in the different 
villages of the Peninsula. From all that [have 
observed, there appears to be no lack of indus- 
try among those who have been some time in 
the colony, and little can be expected for a con- 
siderable period from men just escaped to light 
and liberty, from the dreadful privations of a 
slave hold. They are acute and active in bar- 
gaining, and they do not appear to be by any 
means deficient in intelligence.” 

“In Freetown there are two government 
schools, on Bell’s system, for the education of 
black children of every race, Maroons, Settlers, 
and liberated Africans. In the male school 
there are at present three hundred and eighty- 
five pupils, divided into ten classes; in the fe- 
male school, two hundred and sixty-four, into 
eight classes. The boys are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic only,—the girls, besides 
these, are instructed in needle-work. Every 
attention seems to be paid to their instruction ; 
and, besides being remarkably clean, neatly 
dressed, and well-behaved, the progress they 
have made in these rudimental branches of edu- 
cation deserves the highest praise. I examined 
several classes in each school, and studiously 
compared the acquirements of the liberated 
African with the other children. There was no 
perceptible difference. The lights and shades 
of intellect seemed to bear much the same pro- 
portion among them, as among the children of 
our own labouring classes at home.”’ 

“‘ It has been a custom with the liberated 


African department, for a long period, to send | 


on board our ships of war a number of African 
lads recently emancipated, to be employed, as 
may be deemed fit by the officer commanding. 
They receive no pay, are supplied with two- 
thirds of a ration daily, and are scantily 
clothed from the store of the department at 
Freetown, Eleven of these boys, received 
direct from this department, we have had on 
board for upwards of twelve months, and about 





fifteen of them for shorter periods, received | 
from different ships on the station, which had | 
taken them on board, like ourselves, at Sierra 
Leone, but a short time before. The youngest 
of the first eleven who came on board appeared 
about fourteen, the eldest nineteen years old. 
They were recently manumitted, of course | 
unable to utter a word of English, and being | 
nearly all of different tribes, were also incapa- 
ble of communing with each other—in fact, | 
perfect specimens of young savages just escaped | 
from the wild and desolated country which gave | 
them birth. Soon after their arrival, they were 
put to different employments on board, and 
certainly no extraordinary degree of care was 
taken concerning their instruction; but for all | 
this, two of them, who have assisted the rope- | 
maker, have shewn themselves so very apt, that 
they can already manufacture as good rope as 
their master, who honestly acknowledges such 
to be the fact. Another was placed to assist the 
armourer, and is already a very passable black- 
smith; a fourth with the carpenter, who assures 
us his progress is astonishing, and that he is 
already highly useful to him: and a fifth with 
the sail-maker, and his improvement is in a 
similar ratio. The rest have been placed to 
various other employments, their progression 
in which has been only equalled by their zeal 
and good humour, and by the willingness with 
which they set about their work. Of the others, 
who have been stili a shorter time on board 
than these, six were received from his Majesty's 
ship Medina, before she sailed for England, 
who had been a considerable time on board of 
her, and had met with great kindness, and had 
received the most attentive instruction at the 
hands of her experienced commander. They 
had been taught a seaman’s duty, and were 
infinitely more expert and active aloft, than the 
white boys of the ship; and, while with us, did 
their duty, in every respect, with so much zeal 
and aiacrity, that their behaviour called forth 
the most unqualified praise.” 


We have now done with the more impor- 
tant objects of the publication, but shall next 
week glean a few of the stray facts and opi- 
nions which are scattered over the work. 





Seize Ans sous les Bourbons, 1814—183 
Par Ed. Mennechet, Secrétaire de la 
Chambre et Lecteur des Rois Louis XVITI. 
and Charles X.—(Sixieen Years under 
the Government of the Bourbons.) Paris: 
Urbain Canel, ct Adolphe Guyot. Vols. 
I. & IL. 

Tuts is an attempt to awaken admiration for 

the public and private virtues of the fallen 

dynasty of France, and to advance the prin- 
ciples of legitimacy and the divine right of 
kings. M. Mennechet certainly owes a debt 
of gratitude to the two monarchs of the resto- 
ration, but he might have advocated their 
cause without garbling or distorting facts—as 
where, in order to establish the magnanimity 
of Louis XVIIL., he informs us, that that 
monarch did all in his power to prevent the 
condemnation of Ney; but that, after the 
sentence was passed, he could not extend 
the royal clemency, because a Marshal 
of France, “ gui avait forfait Uhonneur,” 
was no longer worthy to live. He also, but 
without averring it as a fact, would lead his 
readers to suppose, that Louis XVIII. was 
an accomplice in Lavalette’s escape! He is, 
too, almost eloquent in his condemnation of 
the dismissal of Charles X. in 1818, when 
Count d’Artois, from the office of Captain 
General of the National Guards; but he 





takes good care not to state that the Count 


d’Artois was at the head of an ultra-royalist 
conspiracy against his brother’s charter, and 
had actually organized throughout the king- 
dom an occult government of his own to im- 
pede the measures of the king's government, 
and, ultimately, change its form into absolu- 
tism. It was the evidence of this fact which 
alone led to the dismissal of the Count d’Ar- 
tois. How the latter has justified the mea- 
sure by his conduct after his accession to the 
throne of France, we leave to all unbiassed 


| politicians to determine. We might, indeed, 
| were the work worth the trouble, adduce a 


thousand instances of M. Mennechet’'s want 
of candour. They are to be found in almost 
every page. But tout cela fait pitié. 

The book can do neither good nor harm 
to the Carlist cause; but will pass, in due 
course, to the book-stalls on the quays and 
the boutique de l’épicier. 





The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. The Rise of 
Iskander. By the Author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ ‘Contarini Fleming,’ &c. 3 vols, 
London: Saunders & Otley. 

Tuose who read to the fortieth page of this 

tale, then close the work for ever and call 

the author a wild enthusiast who deals in 
extravagant legends and supernatural fic- 
tions, will do him the greatest injustice. Wild 
his work is assuredly —extravagant some- 
times to our utmost wish, and supernatural 
even to the very limits of poetic belief; but 
then genius is stamped on every page: feel- 
ings such as the muse delights in abound, 
nay overflow, while a true heroic loftiness of 
soul, such as influenced devout men of old 
when they warred for their country, giows 


| and flashes through the whole narrative. 


Nor is this all—there is a deep infusion of 
the spirit of Judah in it—not the fallen and 
money-changing spirit of these our latter 
days, but of that martial and devout spirit 
which kindled in the Hebrew bosoms of old, 
when their daughters sung “ Saul has slain 
his thousands, and David his tens of thou- 
sands.” We have been moved as we were 
in our youth, when, with the Bible on our 
knees, we sat wondering over the doings of the 
heroes of Israel. Carmel is again before us, 
and Jerusalem with all her banners. 

Alroy is a young prince of the house of 
Judah, who, roused by a sense of oppression 
and a feeling of heroism, raised in the 
twelfth century the banner of his people, 
restored for a time the fortunes of the nation, 
but finally sunk in the contest, dying, as he 
had lived, a poet and a hero. The author— 
the younger D'Isracli, we believe—has re- 
nounced the ordinary manner of legend 
writers, and imagined a style in harmony 
with his subject—more melodious, more 
elevated, more poetic, in short, than what 
is now the pleasure of story-tellers to use. 
The following is his own account of what he 
perhaps rather rashly considers an invention. 

“ As for myself, I never hesitate, although 
I discard verse, to have recourse to rhythm 
whenever I consider its introduction desirable, 
and occasionally even to rhyme. There is no 
doubt that the style in which I have attempted 
to write this work is a delicate and difficult 
instrument for an artist to handle. He must 
not abuse his freedom. He must alike beware 
the turgid and the bombastic, the meagre and 


the mean. eS 
state, and a degree of elegance and dignity 


must accompany him even in the camp and the 


He must be easy in his robes of 
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market-house. The language must rise gra- 
dually with the rising passious of the speakers, 
and subside in harmonious unison with their 
sinking emotions.” 

The use of this new style has produced 

at defects, for the author is not seldom 
silted and extravagant ; it has produced 
also great beauties, for it has frequently — 
very frequently—givena buoyancy of thought 
and an elevation of sentiment, in harmony 
with the ruling spirit of the narrative. There 
are, for instance, both faults and beauties 
in the following description of his hero's 
horse :— 

“Short time I ween that stately steed had 
parted from his desert home; his haughty crest, 
his eye of fire, the glory of his snorting nostril, 
petokened well his conscious pride, and pure 
nobility of race. His colour was like the sable 


night shining with a thousand stars, and he | 


pawed the ground with his delicate hoof, like 
an eagle flapping its wing.” 

The same may be said of the scene in 
the great desert, where Alroy, lying ex- 
hausted beside his horse, which had died 
from fatigue, is surrounded by jackals, and 
awakened by a lion. 

“The jackals again collected around their 
garbage. The lion advanced to the fountain to 
drink. He behelda man. His mane rose, his 
tail was wildly agitated, he bent over the sleep- 
ing Prince, he uttered an awful roar, which 
woke Alroy. 

“He awoke; his gaze met the flaming eyes 
of the enormous beast fixed upon him with a 
blended feeling of desire and surprise. He 
awoke, and from a swoon; but the dreamless 
trance had refreshed the exhausted energies of 
the desolate wanderer; in an instant he col- 
lected his senses, remembered all that had past, 
and comprehended his present situation. He 
returned the lion a glance as imperious, and 
fierce, and scrutinizing as his own. For a mo- 
nent their flashing orbs vied in regal rivalry; 
wut at length the spirit of the mere animal 
yielded to the genius of the man. The lion 
cowed, slunk away, stalked with haughty timi- 
dity through the rocks, and then sprang into 
tlie forest.” 

We can spare space, at present, only for a 
passage of a different character; we have 
seldom met with any scene more lively, or 
more eastern. Alroy is found, almost ex- 
pring, in the desert by a caravan of pious 
Moslems, 

“Abdallah was the favourite slave of the 
charitable merchant Ali. In obedience of his 
master’s orders, he unwillingly descended from 
his camel, and examined the body of the appa- 
rently lifeless Alroy. 

“*A Kourd, by his dress,’ exclaimed Abdal- 
lah, with a sneer, ‘ what does he here ?’ 

“*Tt is not the face of a Kourd,’ replied Ali, 
‘perchance a pilgrim from the mountains ?’ 

“*Whatever he be, he is dead,’ answered the 
slave: «1 doubt not an accursed Giaour.’ 

“*God is great,’ exclaimed Ali, ‘he breathes; 
the breast of his caftan heaved.’ 

“Twas the wind,’ said Abdallah. 

- “Twas the sigh of a human heart,’ answered 
Ali. 

“Several pilgrims who were on foot had now 
githered round the group. 

“*T am a Hakim,’ observed a dignified Ar- 
menian, ‘I will feel his pulse; ’tis dull, but it 
beats.’ 

“*There is but one God,’ exclaimed Ali. 
“*And Mahomed is his prophet,’ responded 
Abdallah. ‘You do not believe in him, you 
Armenian infidel.’ 

“*Tam a Hakim,’ replied the dignified Ar- 
uenian, * Although an infidel, God has granted 














me skill to cure true believers. 
believe me, the boy may yet live.’ 

«* * Hakim, you shall count your own dirhems 
if he breathe in my divan in Bagdad,’ answered 
Ali; ‘I have taken a fancy to the boy. God 
has sent him tome. He shall carry my slippers.’ 

*«*Give me a camel, and I will save his life.’ 

*« *We have none,’ said the servant. 

«© © Walk, Abdallah,’ said the master. 

*«€Ts a true believer to walk to save the life 
ofa Kourd? Master slipper-bearer shall an- 
swer for this, if there be any sweetness in the 
bastinado,’ murmured Abdallah. 

“The Armenian blooded Alroy; the blood 
flowed slowly but surely. The Prince of the 
Captivity opened his eyes. 

«There is but one Ged !’ exclaimed Ali. 

“*The evil eye fall on him!’ muttered Ab- 
dallah. 

“The Armenian took a cordial from his vest, 
and poured it down his patient’s throat. The 
blood flowed more freely. 

“* He will live, worthy merchant,’ said the 
physician. 

** And Mahomed is his prophet,’ continued 
Ali. 

“ * By the stone of Mecca, I believe it is a 
Jew,’ shouted Abdallah. 

** The dog!’ exclaimed Ali. 

“Pah!” said a negro-slave, drawing back 
with disgust. 

“ * He will die,’ said the Christian physician, 
not even binding up the vein. 

* ¢ And be damned,’ said Abdallah, jumping 
again on his camel. 

“The party rode on, the caravan proceeded. 
A Kourdish horseman galloped forward. He 
curbed his steed as he passed Alroy bleeding to 
death. 

“ «What accursed slave has wounded one of 
my clan?’ 

“The Kourd jumped off his horse, stripped 
off a slip of his blue shirt, stanched the wound, 
and carried the unhappy Alroy to the rear.” 

To the tale of Alroy the author has added 
the history of a Christian hero placed in a 
somewhat similar situation, but achieving a 
happier end. 

It will soon be heard and seen what 
the world and the critics say regarding 
the poetic style of the author of ‘ Al- 
roy.’ For ourselves, we think he is right 
to a certain extent: the finest passages in 
all works which have moved us most, partake 
of the poetic character; if a page of history 
lingers on our memory, and many do, it is 
one in which the muse has had her infiuence 
in language as well as thought. 


Worthy Ali, 





The Modern Cymon, from the ‘ Jean’ of Paul de 
Kock. 2 vols. London: Marston & Co. 
A good translation of a clever work. Paul de 
Kock is little known in this country. The 
‘Party of Pleasure,’ published lately in ‘ Paris; 
or, the Book of the Hundred and One,’ is the 
only production of his, that we remember to have 
seen translated. He is a writer of considerable 
humour, who paints to the life the bourgeois of 
Paris; his range is not great, and his charac- 
ters are sometimes a little overwrought, but his 
works will always please, from the variety of his 
delineations; he is faithful and graphic; and, as 
is truly said in the preface to the work before 
us, a more complete insight into French man- 
ners and customs may be acquired from one of 
his novels, than from fifty volumes of travels. 





White's Natural History of Selborne. With Ad- 
ditions by Sir William Jardine, &c. London: 
Whittaker. 

AxOTHER extraordinarily cheap and pretty 

edition of this delightful work. 











Appendix to the First Eight Parts of Finden’s 
Landscape and Portrait Illustrations of Lord 
Byron’s Life and Works. Edited by W. 
Brockedon, Esq. London: Murray; Tilt. 

Ir is proposed, that the beautiful Illustrations of 

Byron's Works should be bound up in a sepa- 

rate volume, and Mr. Brockedon has very ably 

compiled a description of the subjects of the 
different engravings. The appendix is got up 
in a style of typographical beauty, that, in 
these degenerate days, is quite extraordinary ; 
and certainly, the volume will be the most splen- 

did drawing-room book that has been published 

for many years. 








The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. 
S. G. Goodrich. 
Kennett, London. 

By some unaccountable accident this work is 

only just arrived ; and as our American friends 

have chosen to copy many English engravings, 
it is impossible that it can be sold here: our 
notice, therefore, is more in the nature of a re- 
port than a criticism—it can neither serve pub- 
lic nor publisher—but the work ought not to 
pass without a good word, for it is very tastily 
got up. Some of the engravings do great credit 
to American art. ‘Guardian Angels,’ from Sir 

Joshua, by J. Cheney, is admirable, full of grace 

and beauty, and artist-like feeling and power. 

There is, too, a very clever copy of a sweet 

natural picture of Leslie’s, by the same artist : 

both are certainly superior to anything we have 
yet seen from America, and would do honour 
even to our own costly volumes. 


Edited by 
Boston: Gray & Bowen; 





A System of Universal Geography. Mlustrated by 
Engravings. By S. G. Goodrich. Cincinnati: 
Rolfe & Young; Kennett, London. 

A laborious compilation of more than 900 pages, 
and illustrated with innumerable wood-cuts. 
But a want of previous and systematic arrange- 
ment is evident; America, for example, occupies 
one half the volume, and here again the accounts 
of the different states bear no relative propor- 
tion. A free use has been made of Travels and 
works on Natural History, and there is a good 
deal of what may be considered gossip in the 
work, but it will not perhaps be less saleable or 
readable on that account. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* Edith of Graystock, a Poem, by Eleanor 
M.’—This is an English legend; the verse 
now and then reminds us of the lays of Scott— 
and the more so, that the story is of love and 
chivalry. The following little poem will enable 
our readers to feel the spirit and elegance of the 
fair writer, better than any bits we could tear 
from the more elaborate narrative:— 

Death-Song of the Northern Minstrel. 
I go!—Valhalla’s halls are lit : 
Enthron’d, the Monoheroes sit. 
Hark! where the pledges echo round, 
The sparkling mead with foam is crown’d ; 
And voices sweet of song divine | 
Are waiting there this harp of mine. 
Away ! and let my soul go free; 
Valhalla’s halls are lit for me! 
For me the goblet’s brim is red ; 
Valhalla’s dews are on it shed. 
When other hands uplift the vine 
She weeps her purple tears for mine; 
And mine the lip whose greeting kiss 
Alone can tarn those tears to bliss: 
High from their gushing fount | see, 
Vathalla’s cup is fill’d for me! 
Within the fields for ever green 
Our race of Northern Kings are seen: 
My fathers walk beside the rills 
Beneath Valballa’s thousand hills. 
There, where no hoary winter glooms, 
Eternal spring with summer blooms : 
Then peace ! and let my soul go free, 
Valhaila’s fields are green for me! 
My harp’s wild chords are hush’d and dead : 
For me Valhalla’s wings are spread. 
The breath that stirs its giant trees 
Hath pass’d me on the rushing breeze ; 
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The murmurs of its pleasant streams 
Have met me in the land of dreams: 
Now thro’ the rolling mists | flee— 
Valhalla’s wings are spread for me! 
The sounds of wind and wave are still’d; 
With song Gladsheimer’s woodsare fill’d : 
Her graceful boughs Valhalla’s tree 
Waves to the sacred melody. 

One voice alone of memory blest 

Hath call’d the minstrel’s soul to rest : 
Those words have set my spirit free— 

* Valhalla’s harp is strung for thee !’ 

* The Exile of Idria, a German Tale, in three 
Cantos.’—This poem seems the work of a mind 
young, and not fully acquainted with its powers; 
there is, however, little false taste, and there is 
some natural emotion. 

‘The Hebrew Slave, in Eight Books, by a 
Country Curate.’—This is the story of Joseph 
related in verse. We cannot say that the author 
has improved upon the simplicity and beauty of 
the Scripture narrative. 

* Biographical Sketches of the Reform Ministers, 
by William Jones, M.A.’—We know not how 
this ponderous octavo of nearly 900 pages has 
contrived to escape earlier attention. In addi- 
tion to the Biographical Sketches, we have a 
History of the Passing of the Reform Bills, and 
portraits of the several ministers, respectably 
executed. 

* Scenes in North Wales, with Legends and 
Biographies, by G. N. Wright.’.—There are 
many pretty picturesque prints in this handsome 
volume, and much that must be useful to the 
traveller and tourist; we shall take it with us to 
Snowdon when summer comes. 

‘The Offering ; or, Pieces in Verse and Prose 
for Young Persons.’—A collection which will 
edify and inform whoever peruses it. 

‘ Observations Introductory to the Belles Let- 
tres,’ by H. B. Andrews, Esq.’—The subject is 
trite, and there is little novelty in the manner 
of treating it. 

‘The Young Christian, by Jacob Abbott.’— 
This is a reprint from an American work, with 
a preface and corrections by the Vicar of Har- 
row. It has great merit; the subjects are gene- 
rally illustrated by some touching and natural 
story, and the whole is written with unaffected 
simplicity. 

§ The Cabinet Annual Register yor 1832.’—The 
first volume of this work had our good word, 
and the second is still more deserving of it; there 
is much useful and interesting information con- 
densed into a small compass, and the editor is 
deserving of great praise for the scrupulous inte- 
grity with which he has acknowledged his autho- 
rity, where he has gleaned from other works. 

* Bibliotheca Classica, D. A.Talboys’ Catalogue 
for 1832-3.’—Review a bookseller’s Catalogue ! 
Who ever heard of such a thing? Books, indeed, 
are the staple commodity of reviews, but a 
Catalogue—the dull title-page—a meagre an- 
nouncement— the dry bones of literature — 
what interest can attach to it? Now, it does 
not follow that we are about to review a 
Catalogue; but we protest against Catalogues 
being treated so contemptuously; they are often 
pregnant with thought, and feeling, and learning; 
and wiser men than ourselves have reaped fame 
and reputation from compiling them ; what does 
the reader think of that of Thuanus, arranged 
by the two Puteani, and revised and digested by 

Bullialdus ?—or those of Draudius and Lipenius? 
—or, to come nearer home, to that of the Bod- 
leian—or the British Museum in forty or fifty 
volumes? The truth is, Catalogues are a test and 
evidence of civilization, and have been so con- 
sidered, from the Catalogue of the Library of 
Alexandria down to that of Messrs. Longman 
in 1816, which yet holds honoured place on our 
shelves. We name, specifically, the Catalogue 
of 1816; though, in truth, Messrs. Longman 
never published but one—all since have been 
mere waste paper announcements of waste paper. 
Catalogues have gone out of late; and, in 











truth, booksellers themselves are nearly extinct! 
the Fosses, and the Arches, the Bohns, and the 
Thorpes, and some two or three others yet 
linger among us—but, as a race, they may be 
considered gone. Sellers of books, indeed, are 
common enough, but they are mere carriers 
between publishers and public: a bookseller is 
“another guess sort” of man; yet, what is a book- 
seller without his Catalogue? It is his individual 
being—it is that which distinguishes him from 
others of his fraternity ;—it is there that his taste 
and learning are made manifest—it is there that 
he writes down “his fancies chaste and noble” 
—it is his literary confession of faith, and he will 
be honoured accordingly. The publication of 
a Catalogue is the great event in a bookseller’s 
life; he then plays the Mecenas, the patron, 
not indeed of living, but of dead men—he opens 
to us anew world of pleasant thoughts, and in- 
troduces to us choice spirits of departed ages, 
who have been “to dumb forgetfulness a prey” 
—and he knows it—he feels that he does so. 
Now, here is Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, on whom 
we never set eyes—for we are of the sister’s 
family—yet, if friend Hood would but lend us 
his inimitable pencil, we could sketch a “ fancy 
portrait” of him from this Catalogue. We ima- 
gine him seated in a snug parlour, holdinga levee, 
and surrounded by gentlemen in court costume of 
the bestsheepskin, going through all the proprie- 
ties as becomes the dignity of his station, but re- 
serving himself for a pleasant social hour when 
state business is over, with a little coterie of frag- 
mentary fellows, that, like Dribble, pass not for 
wits at great men’s tables. It is at this after- 
dinner party that we should like to be present; 
and we intend to introduce ourselves to some 
few of the minors, so honourably mentioned in 
his Catalogue. Others of a kindred spirit may 
do the same—who these minors are we name 
not, for who ever hear heard of reviewing a book- 
seller’s Catalogue ? 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


GOOD NIGHT. 
BY C. FRANCIS WEBBE. 
Goop night, sweet heart, good night! 
Love’s enemy, the light, 

Shoots in with sudden dart ; 
The star that loves the dawn, 
Beams on the brow of morn ;— 

Good night, sweet heart! 

My path will lose the ray 
Which lit my darkling way 

Through wood and widening glade; 
Yet I would have thee gone, 

My own beloved one, 

Till evening’s shade. 

One look on thy sweet face, 
A last and long embrace, 

A word—and then farewell! 
The hours are few and fleet 
Till we again shall meet 

Here in this dell. 

When hoarse the cuckoo calls, 
And slant the sunbeam falls, 

And village vespers chime,— 
When you the shadows see 
Of evening streak the lea, 

It is the time! 

To bed, sweet love, to bed !— 
The birds stir overhead, 

The darkness turns to light;— 
Look, where the grey is seen, 
The leaves again are green— 

Good night! good night! 

Oh, do not linger now! 
‘The white upon thy brow 
It is the light of day; 
Into thy cottage steal, 
While yet the dusk conceal— 
Away! away! 








QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, 
D’ISRAELI v. TYTLER. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum, 


S1r,—You will agree with me, that an author is not 
bound to notice absurd, or malicious criticism—from an 
anonymous pen; or to fence with the dark plunges of 
nonsensical critics, who can never hit one who is born 
to survive them. But when a knight, the descendant 
of a knight, with his vizor up, enters the list, flourishin, 
before us, our honour is concerned in the tilt, and a 
lance must be shivered. 


Behold me put to the proof by Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, who, in the Appendix to his recent biography 
of Sir Walter Rawleigh, has—to bring down my meta. 
phor to the thing—bottled some stuff, neatly labelleg 
“ Mr. D'Israeli’s Errors!” I the potion be whole. 
some, I am grateful; but should it turn out to beg 
compound of adulterated drugs, the prescription ang 
the prescriber must go togets. or. 

At all times, who more open than myself to remedy 
“Errors” ? The correction of an error is the acquisition 
of a truth. 


Your columns cannot yield “‘ verge enough” for my 
defence : nor, indeed, is the task amusing, of disen- 
tangling absurdity amidst the intricacies of gross mis. 
conceptions, insidious insi ions, and most 
aspersions. 1 shall reserve myself for some future day, 

The chief matter 1s this. The great tome of ‘The 
History of the World’ by Rawleigh, excited the asto- 
nishment of the philosophic Hume, how that active 
Spirit had obtained that familiar acquaintance with the 
most varied and recondite erudition which it displays, 
Many years ago, in illustrating the interesting topic of 
“* Literary Unions,” | gave what I called “ the secret 
history” of that mighty volume. In the course of my 
researches, I had discovered the literary intercourse of 
Rawleigh with various eminent scholars, and I was even 
enabled to specify some parts of the nature of their 
communications. 





On this simple statement I am attacked ; Mr. Tytler 
preluding with ‘‘ superficial research leads to error, and 
error to injustice”’—a truism which makes one groan! 
But, with no great dexterity, he makes it clear that I 
am not superficial, for he taunts me with my familiar 
acquaintance with certain printed books: “All his 
secret history,” he says, “with two or three excep- 
tions scarcely worth noticing, had already been given 
in printed books,” 

It appears, that some of my “secret history” had 
been used by Oldys, who worked in the same mines 
as myself—in the Harleian Collection. It was not, 
however, much the less “ secret’ for lying hid in a 
folio rarely opened. In “secret history,” there is 
both the positive and the relative, which our common 
critics do not yet comprehend. | have done the fullest 
justice to the labours of this literary antiquary, but I 
did not in my zeal hold him, with Mr. Tytler, to be “a 
most excellent writer,” because, in truth, he is the 
most indiffe in our language. 

All my “secret history,” however, is not to be found 
in Oldys; some is drawn from a curious MS. in the 
Lansdowne Collection ; and those “two or three ex- 
ceptions,” which our biographer scarcely deems “ worth 
noticing,” it would appear, are scarcely liable to this 
imputation, since he has himself made very judicious 
use of them in his text. 

We now touch on the great point at issne, Has Mr. 
Tytler CONTRADICTED a single statement of mine? 
Not he! He has only confirmed them, since he has 
shown that my “ secret history” may be found in 
other authorities. 

But he has done something monstrous! He has de- 
clared, that from what I had stated, I call on the world 
to believe, that ‘The History of the World’ is not the 
work of Rawleigh, but a compilation by those various 
friends. I never assigned in what degree, or by what 
mode, the genius of Rawleigh,of which I have expressed 
my fervent admiration, arranged the rich stores which 
he had accumulated. It is Mr. Tytler who is in 
“error’—in gross error, by deducing an absurd infer- 
ence. The Satanic Gorgon which played before his 
eyes is his own contrivance ; he starts at his own phan- 
tasmogoria, and has left me after all to fight with bis 
shadows. : 

As for the strange redundant matter in this offensive 
note, | shall always consider that Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler has sadly digressed, through the ambition of be- 
ing acritic. And if he has any candour, ke will ac- 
knowledge, in the style of the lawyers, that his note # 
« impertinent.” 





Yours, &c. 
J. D’Isnaktt. 
5th March. 
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CHRISTIAN NAMES OF WOMEN. 
(To EpitnH S—.) 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears! 
Rebecca sweetens on a Hebrew’s ear; 
Quakers for pure PRIscILLA are more clear; 
And the light Gaul by amorous NiNon swears. 
Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines! 
What air of fragrance Rosamonp throws round! 
How like a hymn doth sweet CecrL1a sound! 
Of Martuas, and of ABIGAILs, few lines 
Have bragg'd in verse. Of coarsest household 

stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. 
You BARBARA resist, or Martian ? 
And is not CLARE for love excuse enough ? 
Yet, by my faith in numbers, I profess, 
These all, than Saxon Eviru, please me less. 

C. Lams. 


But can 








UNDULATING RAILWAY. 

Tus contrivance, which we have already 
cursorily noticed, has occasioned some discus- 
sion among scientific and practical men; but it 
does not appear that any explanation of its | 
effects has been suggested. Indeed, we are in- 
clined to think, that the patentees themselves 
are not fully aware of the physical principle on 
which the advantage which they have undoubt- 
edly gained, depends. 

The problem is one, the full illustration and 
developement of which would require the lan- 
guage and symbols of mathematical physics; 
some notion of it may, however, be conveyed in | 
such a manner as to be intelligible to the general 
reader. We shall first state what it is that the 
undulating railway performs, in which the level 
railway fails; and we shall next explain the phy- 
sical law on which this depends. 

Hitherto, it has been received as a practical 
axiom, that railways can only be advantageously 
applied between points where a uniform dead 
level can be obtained. Now the patentees of 
the undulating railway maintain a proposition 
which is the logical contradictory of this. They 
hold, that even if the projected line be natu- 
rally a dead level, it must be artificially cut 
into ups and downs, so as to keep the load 
constantly ascending and descending until the 
journey is completed; and in so doing, they 
assert that the transport is produced in a 
considerably less time with the same moving 
power, or in the same time with a much less 
expenditure of the moving principle. Again, 
it has been held as a practical axiom, that if on 
a railway it becomes necessary to ascend from 
one level to another, the ascent is most ad- 
vantageously made by a plane uniformly in- 
clined from the lower to the higher level. On 
the contrary, the patentees of the undulating 
railway hold that the ascent is effected with a 
lesser power, by dividing the interval into ups 
and downs, so as to cause the carriage alter- 
nately to descend and ascend until it arrive at 
the upper level. Indeed, one of these pro- 
positions follows from the other, for if a greater 
momentum is generated in going from one point 
toanother of the same level, by undulation in the 
railway, that excess of momentum will carry the 
load to a greater height than the momentum 
which the same power would generate on a devel 
railway. 

These facts have been illustrated by a small 
model on a wooden railway in the Adelaide Street 
exhibition-room. We have ourselves at that place 
instituted the following experiments, with the re- 
sults here detailed. ‘The moving power was a | 
spiral main spring regulated by a tusee: a load 
was placed on a level railway of such an amount 
that the moving power was barely able to over- 
come the friction, but incapable of moving the 
load. In this state the carriage arid load were 
transferred to the undulating railway, and the 
same moving power impelled the load with ease 








and with considerable velocity from one end to | will be nursed and accumulated so as to be ap- 


the other; and lest any difference of level should 
exist between the extremities, we caused the 
same experiment to be made in the contrary di- 
rection, which was attended with precisely the 
same result. Hence it was evident that, at 
least with the model, a power incapable of trans- 


Jerring the load between two points at a given 


distance ona level railway, transferred the same 
load with facility and dispatch through the same 
distance on the undulating railway. 

Our second experiment was as follows :—We 
loaded the carriage in the same manner on the 
level railway, so that the power was barely equal 
to the friction but incapable of moving the load. 
We then transferred the power and load toa 
railway, the remote extremity of which rose 
above the nearer extremity at the rate of one 
inch in eight feet. The power which was thus 
utterly incapable of moving the load on the level, 
easily transferred the same load from end to end 
of the undulating railway, and at the same time 
actually raised it through one perpendicular 


| inch for every ninety-six inches of its progress 


along the horizontal line. 

Among the scientific men who have witnessed 
this exhibition, many, it is said, have declared, 
what indeed appears at first to be the case, that 
the result is contrary to the established princi- 
ples of mechanics. We do not perceive, how- 
ever, any difficulty in the phenomenon. 

The effective impelling power when a load is 
tracked upon a railway, must be estimated by 
the excess of the actual impelling power above 
the friction. Now, it is well known that the 
friction, being proportional to the pressure, is 
less on an inclined than on an horizontal rail- 
way. The same impelling power which on the 
level railway is only equal to the friction, and 
therefore incapable of accelerating the load, 
becomes effective on the inclined railway where 


| 


it is greater than the friction. The excess there- , 


fore becomes a means of generating velocity, 
so that when the joad arrives at the extremity 
of the undulating line, a quantity of velocity 
has been communicated to it, which is propor- 
tional to the excess of the friction on the undu- 
lating above the friction on the level line. This 
is, theoretically speaking, a decided and unde- 
niable advantage which the inclined railway 
possesses over the level. We could make this 
point still more clear, if we were addressing 
mathematical readers. 

Now, if it be admitted that at the extremity 
of the undulating line, a velocity is generated 
in the moving body much greater than any 
which could be produced by the same power 
acting on the level line, it will follow demon- 
stratively that this velocity will be sufficient to 
carry the load upa certain height, bearing a 
fixed proportion to the velocity itself; and 
hence it will be perceived that a moving power, 
which is incapable of moving the load on a dead 
level, will be capable not only of moving it be- 
tween the extremities of an undulating line 
when at the same level, but even of raising it to 
a higher level. 

3ut the practical application of this principle 
seems to promise still greater advantages. In 
the above reasoning, we have assumed that the 
impelling power acts with a uniform energy in 
accelerating the motion of the load. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case when steam power is ap- 
plied: the load soon attains a maximum velocity, 


| and the engine becomes incapable of supplying 
| steam fast enough to produce effective pressure 


on the piston. ‘The cylinder, in this case, re- 
ceives steam from the boiler only at the same 
rate as it is discharged by the motion of the 
piston, and scarcely any direct effect is produced 
by its pressure on the piston. In the undulating 
railway, the working of the engine will be sus- 
pended during each descent, and a part of the 
succeeding ascent. In this interval the steam 


plied with its utmost possible energy the moment 
the velocity on the brow of the hill begins to 
decline. When the load surmounts the summit, 
and begins to descend the next hill, the opera- 
tion of the engine will be again suspended, and 
its powers reserved, and accumulated for the 
next ascent. The duty of the engine will thus 
be, not to produce steam constantly ata great rate, 
but to produce steam of excessive energy for short 
and distant periods. Every one who knows the 
practical working of high-pressure engines, will 
see the advantage likely to result from this cir- 
cumstance. 

When the line connecting two points at the 
same level is thus resolved into curves, the 
motion of the engine may not inaptly be com- 
pared to that of a pendulum, and the moving 
principle stands in the place of the maintaining 
power, the functions of which are the same pre- 
cisely as those which it discharges. 

On the other hand, it is right to consider the 
practical objections to this prejected improve- 
ment. The very small amount of friction on 
iron railways, renders the rate of motion when 
descending an incline, frightfully great. We 
have ourselves descended the Sutton plane on 
the Manchester Railway, followed by above 100 
tons of goods, and, although not particularly 
timid, we cannot deny that we felt considerable 
apprehensions, when on applying the drag to 
moderate the fury of our speed, it was instantly 
burned to acinder, The power of gravity in 
descending a plane of this kind, which only falls 
one foot in ninety-six, is perfectly uncontrollable ; 
and if great descents be attempted, we very 
much fear that the velocities will hardly be con- 
sistent with safety.¢ It must not be forgotten 
that the more rapid the descent, the less will be 
the friction, and therefore the greater the velo- 
city due to a given number of perpendicular 
inches. It would be premature, however, at 
present to pass judgment on what after all can 
only be satisfactorily decided by experiment. 
Meanwhile, we have no hesitation in stating, 
what every scientific man, after reading what we 


| have above said, will confirm, that there is no- 
! 





thing erroneous in principle, as many have sup- 
posed, in the project. On the contrary, what- 
ever be the impelling power, it will be undoubt- 
edly rendered more effective by the undulation 
of the line, and if steam be the power, it will be 
rendered doubly effective, by the advantage 
gained by being enabled to suspend the action 
of the moving principle from time to time, so as 
to collect its energies. 

We are glad to learn that the patentees have 
obtained the means of constructing an undulat- 
ing line of railway of some miles in extent, for 
the purpose of testing on the large scale what 
they have already proved on a model. 

Their success will mainly depend on the judi- 
cious adaptation and selection of the curves into 
which the line will be divided. It may be worth 
while to consider, whether the common cycloid 
may not be rendered, by its well known proper- 
ties, one of the best which could be selected. It 
will likewise require consideration, what succes- 
sion of curves will give a maximum advantage, 
when the extremities of the line are at different 
levels, and to provide not only for the efficient 
ascent from the lower to the higher level, but 
likewise for the safety of the descent in the con- 
trary direction. 

Although upon the whole, we have a strong 
persuasion of the ultimate advantages of this 
project, yet we can see many practical difficul- 
ties which still stand in the way of the patentees, 
and which will require not only expense, but no 
little ingenuity, to overcome. 





+ Since the above was set up in type, we learn that 
a fatal accident has occurred on the spot here alluded 
to, arising from the engine and train being carried off 
the rails. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have the best authority, and, therefore, 
we choose to put this paragraph conspicuously 
forward, for contradicting the statement in 
Fraser's Magazine, that Mr. Beckford is the 
author of the lines on Denon’s portrait of Mr. 
Rogers. We stated last week, that these lines 
were previously known to us, although we 


never before heard them attributed to that | 


gentleman. The truth is, the version in 
Fraser is a mere paraphrase on the original, 
which appeared fifteen years since in the 
Courier : we could easily prove this assertion, 


but that we must, in doing so, give currency | 


to an abominable libel on a most amiable and 
excellent man. 


little concerning the magazines of the month, 
of which some dozen or so have come to our 
hands. Here is Blackwood, which rumour 
sent to the Mermaids; he has a clever chap- 
ter on Edmund Burke, and an cloquent dis- 
sertation on the 
Shakspeare ; there is, however, more poli- 
tics than are seemly, or can come to good; 
this old North feels, for he promises a Noctes, 
a starry Noctes, next month, in which we of 
the South shall imagine we hear the rustling 
of the northern lights! The Monthly Maga- 


zine, in anarticle called ‘ Bits of Biography,’ | 


speaks of William Blake, the painter, and 
relates some anecdotes which will startle 
any one who has not read the life of the 
artistin Murray’s Family Library. ‘There is 
also a touching account of the Death-bed of 
William Hazlitt, which we advise all those to 





and the writer seems to have known him 
well, for we recognize the lineaments of our 
departed friend, in every sentence. The 
Royal Lady's Magazine contains a smart 
article, called ‘The Neat Man,’ which may 
be read twice, both by the sloven and the 
dandy. The Nautical Magazine has obser- 
vations on the navigation of tle Dardanelles, 
Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, well worth 
the attention of merchants and mariners ; 
and the Sporting Magazine seeks to cheer 
the hearts of all true sportsmen, by re- 
lating stories of fighting cocks, running dogs, 
and race-horses. 

A new series of Fables, in verse and prose, 
with illustrations, by James Northcote, and 


| a brief memoir of the author, is nearly ready. 
As we have neither folios, quartos, nor | 
octavos, to dissect or discuss, we shall talk a | 


It excels the first series in beauty of engrav- 
ing, and equals it in literary merit. 
Mr. Alaric A. Watts announces, we ob- 


| serve, his long-promised volume, ‘ Lyrics of 


merits of the women of | 


| at the Opera Concert-room. 


read who think that in this life merit is re- | 


warded. 


Repository is an article of no common merit, 
a true domestic story—tragedy rather—called 


‘The Victim.’ It is the history of Mehetabel | 


Wesley, touched upon in Dove's Account 
of the Wesley Family ; Iet all fathers and 
mothers read it and lay it to heart; it is 
worth half a dozen lectures on maternal in- 
fluence and systematic education. 
Magazine commences by crushing the 
“ Temple of the Muses,” in Finsbury Square, 
to dust, and dissecting the ‘ National Gallery 
of Pictures,’ by Jones & Co., in a style scien- 
tific and savage. ‘This may seem to many, 
like raising a battery of cannon to level a 
mole-hill, which is easier accomplished by 
a movement of the foot; the editors are 
incensed at the impudence with which these 
feeble imitations of the great painters are 
thrust into men’s hands and houses, with the 
cry of “subscribe, subscribe.” The United 
Service Journal contains an account of the 
Siege of the Citadel of Antwerp, which is 
worthy of being published separately. It 
seems drawn up by a scientific man; it 
abounds with anecdotes; with descriptions 
and plans of the mode of attack: we have read 
no narrative of a siege, since that of Gibral- 
tar, half'so interesting. Zait has arrived out 
of due season, and we have only had time to 
dip into him. Our old friend The Gentleman's, 
keeps on the equal tenor of its way, and has, 
as usual, two or three papers of antiquarian 
learning that interest us. 

The Court Magazine has merit worthy of 
standing at the head of a fresh paragraph. 
The ‘ Recollections of Capt. Clapperton’ are 
much to our liking; he was a singular man, 


The Dublin University Magazine | 
contains some good papers. In the Monthly | 


' 


Cobbett's | 





the Heart.’ The poetry will be illustrated by 
no less than thirty-six engravings, most of 
which, it is said, are of high excellence. 

We have much pleasure in announcing, 
that Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ will be shortly pro- 
duced at the King’s Theatre. It will bea 
pleasant relief to the eternal repetition of 
Rossini. Hummel is arrived in London to 
conduct the German company. Meyerbeer’s 
‘Robert le Diable’ will, it is said, be given 
in German at the King’s Theatre. 

There was a gratuitous performance of a 
Mass, by a Mons. Guynemeve, last Thursday, 
The composer 
is evidently a skilful musician, and is said 
to be a pupil of the classical Cherubini. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 











ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March 7.—John William Lubbock, Esq., Vice 
President and Treasurer, in the chair.—The 
following papers were rcad:—‘ Experimental 


determination of the Laws of Magneto-electric 


Induction in different masses of the same Metal, | ‘ . , ies: : 
| theism, in common with the Grecian philoso- 


and of its Intensity in different metals,’ by 
Samuel H. Christie, Esq., F.R.S., ‘A Note on 
the Tides,’ by John William Lubbock, Esq., 
Vice President and Treasurer R.S., and ‘On 
Sleep,’ by A. P. W. Philip, M.D., F.R.S. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 





Mar. 6.—The Bishop of Bristol in the chair. | 


Several members were elected; and donations 
of about twenty volumes, chiefly philological, 
were announced, as having been added to the 
library. 

An account of the publications, and other 


proceedings of the Royal Society of Northern | 


Antiquaries at Copenhagen, was read. 
Society originated in an Islandic Association, 
formed for the purpose of editing the ‘ Edda,’ 
and other rhythmical chronicles of the North. 
It was instituted in 1825, and in 1828 was taken 
under the special protection of the King of Den- 
mark. Its principal purpose is to illustrate, by 
the publication of ancient remains, the history, 
languages, and antiquities in general, of the 
northern nations. 

So vigorously has this learned Association 
pursued its objects, that at the close of the last 
year thirty volumes of the Sagas had already 
been published under its auspices; the original 
works are accompanied by Danish, and, in most 
instances, by Latin translations. Its active 
adoption of every practicable means of diffusing 
an acquaintance with the ancient north, and its 
curious and interesting literature, is entitled to 
all praise. At the present time, researches are 
being made, at the expense of the Society, 


This | 


| 


among the principal remains of antiquity in 
Greenland, from the period of the colonization 
of that country by Europeans; the result of 
which will be produced as well through the 
medium of the Society’s Transactions, as, more 
particularly, in a separate work on the subject, 
Among the exertions of this Society may like. 
wise be mentioned, the preparation of an ac- 
count of the Voyages of Discovery to America, 
made by the Scandinavians, in the 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries. 

A paper was likewise read, containing an 
analysis of the first volume of a work translated 
from the Sanscrit by the Rajah Kalee Krishun, 
of Calcutta. The work consists of three volumes; 
the first is a collection of fables illustrative of 
Indian morals and precepts; the second is a 
book of proverbs, or wise sayings ; and the third 
volume is a drama, entitled * Vidvin-moda- 
Taranginee,’ or Fountain of Pleasure to the 
learned. Of the tales comprised in the volume 
described in this paper, the narrative parts are 
deficient in liveliness, while the moral infe- 
rences are sometimes weak and injudicious; but 
they are interesting as examples ef ancient sim- 
plicity, and curious as authentic representations 
of the manners and customs of the East. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Mar. 2.—Sir George Staunton, Bart. Vice 
President, in the chair.—Alexander Raphael, 
Esq. and John Carr, Esq. were elected resident 
members of the Society ; the Chevalier Clot Bey, 
Augustus Sahakini, and Licut. J. Mackenzie, 
were elected ccrresponding members of the So- 
ciety. 

The paper read was the concluding portion 
of Col. Vaus Kennedy's remarks on the Vé- 
danta system of philosophy. 

Colonel Keunedy conceives that Sir William 
Jones and Mr. Colebrooke (with whom he con- 
nects Professor Schlegel and Mr. Ward, of 
Serampore) have given very diflerent, and, in 
fact, contradictory explanations of the doctrines 
held by the followers of the Védas; and he 
therefore thinks a further consideration of the 
subject cannot be devoid of interest, the ques- 
tion for decision being, in fact, whether the 
Védantikas profess a system of material pan- 


phers, or have constructed for themselves a 
refined system of spiritual pantheism entirely 
unknown to the sages of the West. That the 
latter is the correct supposition, the Colonel 
argues to prove in these remarks; and he con- 
tends that Mr. Colebrooke, in his Essay on the 
Philosophy of the Hindus,f maintains the first- 
mentioned opinion, and has consequently given 
an incorrect view of the tenets of the Védanta 
school. In the course of his remarks, Colonel 
K. goes so far as to assert that there is no equi- 
valent term for the word matter in the Sanscrit 
language. 

When the reading of this paper was termi- 
nated, Mr. Haughton (the Secretary) drew the 
attention of the members to the circumstance 
of its being intended as a criticism on Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s Essay above alluded to; observing, 
that he thought it only doing justice to that 
gentleman to state his opinion that Colonel 
Kennedy had quite mistaken the purport of his 
commentary on the Védaénta system; it being, 
in fact, hardly possible for amy one who had 
paid the slightest attention to the subject, not 
to perceive that the principles of the whole 
Hindu philosophy were essentially and decidedly 
spiritual. With reference to Colonel Kennedy’s 
observation, that no equivalent term for matter 
vas to be found in Sanscrit, Mr. Haughton 
quoted a verse of Manu to prove that the word 
matter is itself Sanscrit, and is there employed 
in a corresponding sense to the English term. 
The unfortunate state of Mr. Colebrooke’s 
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health prevents him from replying to Colonel 
Vaus Kennedy’s remarks; and Mr. Haughton 
explained, that owing to this circumstance he 
felt called upon to prevent any unfavourable 
impression from going abroad relative to the 
correctness of Mr. Colebrooke’s views of the 
Hindu philosophy. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

Mr. Faraday on some of Mr. Wheatstone’s 
experiments on Electrical Light.—Mr. Faraday 
stated, that the point to which he wished to call 
attention, was the possibility of determining 
whether the electrical spark from the machine, 
occupied any detectable time in its passage ; and 
also of determining whether the transmission of 
electric fluid, or of mere action without actual 
transmission of matter, was from negative to 
positive, or the reverse. 

It was some time since noticed by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, that if a luminous point be rapidly mov- 
ing to and fro, as, for instance, a luminous point 


fixed on a vibrating string, we might, by moving | 


the whole in the direction of the string, cause 
the luminous point to describe in space a cur- 
vilinear zigzag line. From the temporary du- 
ration of the impressions on the retina, this zig- 
zag line is seen for a short time, as if really 
each part of it existed at the same instant, pre- 
cisely in the same way as we see a ring when a 
lighted stick is whirled round. 

In the first experiment tried by Mr. Wheat- 
stone, knobs, between which a spark was sent, 
were rapidly moved, in expectation of seeing the 
spark pess in an inclined direction: a more 
perfect form of the experiment was, however, 


ways a change of place with respect to external 
objects, but a change of the constituent particles 
of bodies by deposition and absorption. This 
is characteristic of all living bodies. However 
simple, they must possess an appetite, digestion, 
assimilation, by which dead matter is changed 
into living; circulation, by which this is con- 
veyed for the nutrition of the parts; decarbo- 
nization, or some analogous function known 
under the general term of respiration ; secretion, 
and excretion, by which the uscless part of the 
food is conveyed away. 

In the animals by which we are surrounded 
a gradual ascent may be observed from the 
most simple to the most complex. One theory, 
by which it has been attempted to explain this, 
refers the different steps towards periection to 
the agency of wholly external causes, such as 
climate, nature of food, situation, &c. This is 
refuted by showing that animals are formed with 
a prospective view to the state of existence they 
are afterwards to fill, and that this design is 
evinced before external causes could have had 
any effect. 

Sir Charles adduced many illustrative proofs; 
but we shall confine ourselves to one, taken from 
the lower class of animals. Look, said the lec- 
turer, at the larva of a fly. Carefully strip it 


| of its case, and you will find its wings neatly 


folded up, the rudiments of its eyes, its legs, all 
g 
prepared and waiting for developement. These 


| are of no possible use to it while it continues in 


afterwards devised, in which was substituted for | 


the actual motion of the knobs, the revolving of 
their reflected image in a plane mirror rotating, 
and slightly inclined to the plane of rotation. 
Even in this form of the experiment, no de- 
flection could be detected, though sparks of 
great length were used; and even the spark 
through an exhausted glass tube, five feet long, 
suffered no deflection, appearing quite straight in 
the mirror. 


it inclined would indicate which way the elec- 
tricity or action passed ; a very important point 
to have experimentally determined. 

The great delicacy of this test was very beau- 
tifully shown, by viewing in the rapidly rotating 
mirror, the reflection of an apparently continued 
discharge of the machine’s electricity, between 
very nearly adjacent points; instead of there 
being seen a ring of light, as there would be, 
if the luminous point produced by the elec- 
tricity were constant in its existence, a row of 
minute dots were seen, quite distinct from each 
other; thus proving that this apparently conti- 
nuous discharge, was in reality, nothing but a 
succession of minute sparks. 

The same effect is discernible, even with the 
electrical brush of light, which was hitherto al- 
ways considered as a continuous discharge, and 
serves to explain some anomalies in electro-che- 
mistry. 

On testing the spark of the voltaic pile in the 
same way, it was found that the discharge, 
unlike that of the machine, was perfectly con- 
tinuous. 

This mode of investigating the impressions 
of light, is quite new; and it is probable, that 
the rotating mirror may be a very useful instru- 
ment, in developing further knowledge on this 
subject. 


COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

On Tuesday last Sir Charles Bell delivered 
the first of a course of lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy. After a brief tribute to the memory 
of John Hunter, by whose exertions the splen- 
did collection in the museum had been made, 
he passed to the consideration of dife. Wherever 
there is life, he said, there is motion; not al- 





the form of a larva, but are evidently provided 
with a prospective view to its future state of 
existence as a fly. External agency is here out 
of the question. But if it can do anything, 
why is it not improving into complex animals, 
the numbers of simple animals at present ex- 


| isting ? 


The second theory is supported by a much 
greater show of inquiry and reasoning, but is 
equally fallacious. It is, that Nature, or the 
creative power, weak at first, formed only plants 
or the lower orders of animals; but that, gaining 
strength by experience, she advanced in com- 


If any deflection occurred, the side to which | plexity, until at last she arrived at the forma- 


tion of man. To support this, a relation is sup- 


| posed between the strata of the earth, and the 


animals they contain in a fossil state. Thus the 
primary rocks appear the result of purely che- 
mical action. By degrees strata appear formed 
of the débris of former rocks. ‘Then strata con- 


| taining mollusca, which are therefore set down 





as the simplest form of animal. Then are found 
bones indicating vertebralia, but still of the 
simplest form, oviparous. ‘Then mammalia— 
then elephants, the megatherium, mastodon, 
&c.—and last of all, man. From which they 
conclude, that man was formed for the last grand 
revolution of the surface, and that creative power 
grew by degrees. 

To this the reply is, that the creation of a 
living principle, and the attachment of it to or- 
ganized matter, is a greater exertion of creative 
power than the subsequent addition of a new 
bone or a new muscle: consequently, the crea- 
tive power, which was competent to the first of 


these, required no exercise, no improvement, to 


render it capable of the second. But further, 
he denied that there was less design evinced, 
or less ingenuity required, for the creation of 
one of those (so called) lower orders of animals. 
For instance, examine the larva of the fly gene- 
rally found on the willow. Its external cover- 
ing, as is the case with other articulata, will be 
found divided into rings for the purpose of mo- 





tion. ‘These rings are moved by more than 500 
muscles. Each ring has its own muscles, its 


own nerves deriving their source of energy from 
a peculiar brain, its own trachez for respiration, 
its own organs of circulation. How then can 
this animal be pronounced more simple than 
man, in whom all these organs are concen- 
trated ? 





| TUESDAY. 


There is a relation in everything; a cor- 
respondence or design, and most of all a pro- 
spective design. ‘The bone is strengthened in 
proportion to the power of the muscles. The 
mechanical advantage derived from collecting 
the matter of a cylinder towards its circumfe- 
rence is well known, and is universally acted on 
in the formation of bone. But in insects this 
principle is carried to the utmost. The bone is 
taken from the inside of the body, and placed 
externally as a shell. 1oved to the 
greatest possible distance from the centre. Its 
strength is thus increased to the utmost; and 
that the muscular power in these animals is 
also at its maximum is known to every one who 
may have observed a flea leap fifty or a hun- 
dred times its own length, or seen a school-boy 
place a beetle under a stone, and wonder at the 
ease with which it extricated itself from a load 
so apparently disproportionate. 





It is thus re 











LINN.EAN SOCIETY. 

March 5.—A.B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
—The Duke of Northumberland was introduced 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and admitted 
i Fellow of the Society. The Rev. Charles 
Hotham was also elected. The secretary read 
a paper, by M. Alphons Decandolle, of Geneva, 
entitled a € Revision of the natural order of 
Myrsinie’ (Myrtles). The author, during a 
recent visit to this country, examined the large 
collections of Dr. Wallich and others ; his paper 
detailed various particulars, with the number of 
species found on cach of the great continents, 
where they occur nearly in the same parallels of 
latitude. Lord Stanley, the President of the 
Society, sent a specimen of the hare of Ireland, 
which by contrast with an English hare, also 
placed on the table, appeared by comparison to 
be very different, but hitherto unnoticed by 
authors as distinct. The ears, by measurement, 
full one inch shorter than those of the common 
hare, and the markings, general colour, as well 
as the quality of the fur, decidedly diferent. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 7.—Jolhn Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 
—The minutes of the last monthly meeting were 
read and confirmed. Eighteen candidates were 
elected. ‘The report of the Council stated the 
amount of balance at the end of February, after 
all disbursements, to be 1791. Ss. 10d.; the 
number of visitors to the Museum 446, to the 
Gardens 2,567. The report also announced the 
intended sale, by auction, of a large portion 
of the stock at the farm. In pursuance of a 
notice of motion, some discussion took place on 
the propriety of keeping the Gardens closed on 
Sundays till after morning service; and a reso- 
lution to request the Council to adopt such a re- 
gulation was unanimously agreed to. The most 
interesting among the living presentations was 
a female of the cock of the wood (7Tetrao Uro- 
gallus). 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEDPK. 
Royal Geographical Society Nine, p.m, 
Medical Society ............ Eight, rom. 
Medico- Botanical Society .... bight, p.a. 
Medico. Chirurgical Society ..) past 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.m. 
Zoolog. 5.(scientific business) } pastS,P.M. 


Mox Day. 









, Geological Society ......... 3 past 8, P.M, 
WEDNES. { Society of Arts........ -dpastS, Pam, 
aan .§ Royal Society ..............4 pastS, P.M. 
Tuurspay U Society of Antiquaries . - bight, P.M. 
Farpay. Royal Institution............4 past8,P.M. 


¢ Royal Asiatic Society . Two, P.M, 


SaTUR. U Westminster Medical Society Eight, p.m. 








Royal Irish Academy.—Feb. 25.—A paper, by 
Professor Hamilton, was read by Professor 
Lloyd, on the subject of some recent investiga- 
tions of R. Potter, Esq., in his ‘ London and 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal,’ in which, 
from the phenomena of the interference of 
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homogeneous light in passing through a glass 
prism, Mr. Potter had drawn the conclusion, that 
neither the Newtonian nor the undulatory 
theory of light was correct; but Professor 
Hamilton showed that the undulatory hypothesis 
is quite adequate to the explanation of the ap- 
pearances; and that we are under no necessity 
of supposing a velocity less than that assumed 
by the undulatory theory. 

Geological Society of Dublin.n—The annual 
meeting of this Society took place on Wednes- 
day, February 13th, the President, the Rev. 
Dr. Lloyd, Provost T.C.D., in the chair, when 
the annual report of the state and proceedings 
of the Society was read by Dr. Apjohn, one of 
the secretaries, and the otticers for the ensuing 
year were elected by ballot—viz. President, the 
Provost; Vice Presidents, Lord Oxmantown, 
Col. Colby, F.R.S., Sir Charles Gieseeke, 
F.G.S.L., Richard Griffith, Esq., F.G.S.L., 
Whilley Stokes, Esq., M.D., Prof. Nat. Hist. 
T.C.D.; Treasurers, Henry Joy, Esq., Rev. 
Thomas Lutz, F.T.C.D.; Secretaries, James 
Apjohn, Esq., M.D., Prof. Chem. College of 
Surgeons, Rev. Humphry Lloyd, F.T.C.D., 
Prof. Nat. Phil. T.C.D.; Council, Francis Barker, 
Esq., M.D., Prof. Chem. T.C.D., Kaziere Brady, 
Esq., W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Astronomer Royal 
of [reland, W. T. Hamilton, Esq., George A. 
Hamilton, Esq., Robert Hutton, Esq., F.G.S.L., 
Arthur Jacob, Esq., M.D., John M‘Donnell, 
Esq., M.D., Philip Molloy, Esq., John Nichol- 
son, Esq., M.D., Capt. Portlock, F.G.S.L., 
Richard Purdy, Esq., Henry L. Renny, Esq., 
Royal Engineers, Rev. G. Sidney Smith, 
F.T.C.D., Isaac Wild, Esq., F.G.S.L. The 
members of the Society dined together at six 
o'clock, and in the evening retired to their 
apartments in Sackville-street, when the Pre- 
sident read an address, containing a very able 
analysis of the papers which had been sub- 
mitted to the Society during the past year; after 
which a discussion of an interesting nature took 
place, in which Mr. Griffith, Capt. Portlock, 
and Dr. Apjohn joined, on the chains of lakes 
in Ireland, their direction, level, and depth; 
also on the formation and position of the re- 
markable gravel beds and hills found in several 
parts of Ireland, Longford, Mayo, &c. 

University of Dublin.—The science medal was 
given to Andrew Searle Hart, and the classical 
medal to Richard Trayer, Scholar. The Berke- 
ley gold medals for Greek, were given to Thomas 
Volan, A.B., Patrick Callanan, A.B.,and Eugene 
Fenn, A.B., Scholars. 





FINE ARTS 


ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

Tue rich hues of our modern water-colour 
drawings gave the room an extremely gay ap- 
pearance, nor were we at all disappointed upon 
a more attentive examination: there were 
several fine works by Turner, Bonington, Cox, 
Ince, &c.; four of Liverseege’s finest pictures 
sent up from Manchester; Boxall’s very beau- 
tiful picture of ‘Cordelia receiving the news of 
her father’s death,’ which to the shame of modern 
patronage, is yet unsold; the interesting Por- 
trait of Stothard, by Wood, of which we hereto- 
fore made mention: but what created in us the 
most eager interest, were two articles of most 
singular curiosity, the one was a MS. of the 
latter end of the twelfth century, with illumina- 
tions representing the principal events in the 
Bible, elaborately executed, and with a degree 
of skill in the drawing and expression superior 
to anything we remember to have seen of that 
early period; the costume is that of Normandy, 
about the time of our Henry I. and II. This 


work was presented by a Polish Cardinal and 
Bishop of Cracow to the Great Shah Abbas of 
Persia, who had the illuminations explained in 
marginal notes in Hebrew and Arabic. 











MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

WE seriously advise Mr. Laporte to hunt out 
some decent singer for second parts; we have 
patiently endured the incompetency of two 
croaking women in ‘La Cenerentola,’ and the 
omission of the second soprano character in 
‘ La Donna del Lago,’ and now we have Mad. De 
Meric, as second to Mad. Boccabadati in Ros- 
sini’s ‘ Matilde di Shabran,’ in which one of the 
few pretty things, a duet for the two women in 
the second act, is omitted! The music of ‘ Ma- 
tilde’ wants relief; there is a superabundance of 
concerted pieces, and the finale of the first act, 
instead of being the best, is much the worst part 
of the opera. We detected some patchwork, but 
of so good a kind, that we shall, for once, be 
content not to object. Mad. Boccabadati and 
De Begnis are very effective ; Donzelli less so 
than usual in this opera. Giubilei is a useful 
acquisition to the theatre, but Galli’s voice is too 
limited to do good service. 

We expect great things from the two sisters, 
Elslers, who dance this evening for the first 
time in England. 


First Antient Concert.— Director, Duke of 
Cumberland. — Of sterling music there was 
plenty, but a sad dearth of novelty; nor are 
we likely to have any, under the directorship 
of so determined an opponent to all musical 
reform. Lord Burghersh, who is more alive 
to the interests of this Institution, will, we trust, 
set a better example. Miss Masson has im- 
proved; and a Mr. Machin, with an excellent 
bass voice, made a successful début on the occa- 
sion. In the band and choir, there has been a 
small reduction, but not such as to impair the 
eilect or discipline of either. 


Vocal Concerts.—'This, the last but one of these 
Concerts, was very successful; the selection 
from Mozart, Paer, Purcell, and Gibbons, was 
agreeably relieved by the two Madrigals of 
Croce and Morley (encored), and an excellent 
variety of glees by Smith, Jolly, and W. Linley. 
A descriptive glee, by T. Cooke, with orchestral 
accompaniment, ‘The Clouds of Night’—a 
hymn, by Novello, a clever composition of rich 
harmony and flowing counterpoint—R. J. S. 
Stevens’s Witches’ Song and Chorus—and a 
creditable MS. song, by Horncastle, as the pro- 
duction of native and living talent, deserve our 
especial and favourable notice. A fantasia on 
the flute was played by Nicholson in his usual 
style of excellence. 








THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

Tuk repeated whippings which the naughty 
children who have to perform the herculean 
labours of the puffing department in the bills of 
this theatre have received have been produc- 
tive of no improvement. They are as obstinate 
as they are dull; and their bad English flou- 
rishes with never-fading freshness. Day after 
day, we see sticking in these silly productions, 
the same paragraph, stating that “ Zhe trium- 
phant success of Don Juan being established,” 
&e. &c., “ will be repeated,” &c. &c. And now 
we have another specimen: Monsieur Paul and 
Mademoiselle Duvernay are going, it seems, to 
dance a second pas de deux in the ballet, “in 
compliance with the general opinion of the pub- 
lic.” We venture to contradict this, and to 
assert that, however much the public may be 
pleased to see these artists dance a second pas 
de deux, it never occurred to them to form any 
decided opinion that they would do so. We 
remember hearing of a country manager of old, 
who once advertised in his bills—‘‘ At the end 
of Act 1, a hornpipe will be danced in praise of 





| 
| 





the Duke of Cumberland.” The circulation of the 
Atheneum is too extended, for this little anecdote 
to remain a secret, but it may furnish a useful 


| hint to the Drury Lane management, in the 


very improbable event of their being at a loss 


| for bad English. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 

On Monday a successful attempt was made 
at this house to rescue at least one of our 
national theatres from the state of degradation 
into which imbecility, ignorance, folly, and mis. 
management have brought them. The exer. 
tions of the head were in part substituted for 
those of the heels, and during the first half of 
the evening, at all events, we had something to 
contemplate of a more intellectual nature than 
a row of white and pink legs with squat, knotty 
feet at the end of them. The novelty to which 
we allude, is a play in five acts called ‘ Repu- 
tation; or, the State Secret,’ written by Mr, 
Planché ; and we agree with the leading jour- 
nals in giving him great credit for his produc- 
tion. The story, on which it is founded, is 
called ‘Le Grain de Sable,’ and it is to be 
found in a book entitled ‘ Les Contes de |’ At- 
telier,’ by Michel Raymond. Mr. Planché, by 
making the principal personages of his drama 
(principal at least as far as royalty is concerned) 
brother and sister, instead of husband and wife, 
and thus substituting, in the case of the offend- 
ing minister, a secret marriage for intrigue, has 
shown good taste; and the story which has, in 
consequence of this change, to be differently 
worked, is crowned by a new and improved 
catastrophe of his own invention. Our limits 
will not permit us to follow the plot of a five 
act play with that degree of minuteness which 
justice to an author almost demands, but we 
must give an outline of its leading features. 
The Landgrave (Mr. G. Bennett) has a sister, 
the Princess Frederica (Miss Taylor), who is 
secretly married to the minister, Otto, Count of 
Splugen (Mr. Warde). The minister is driven 
to increase the danger of the position in which 
they are thus placed, by using the powers in- 
trusted to him, to throw obstacles in the way of 
more fitting alliances which are proposed for 
the Princess. Being nearly surprised on re- 
turning from one of his nocturnal visits to his 
wife at her suburban palace by some riotous 
companions of the Prince, he escapes detection 
by pretending that he has just come from a 
house in the upper window of which he sees a 
light. Unjust suspicion thus falls upon a young 
girl, Helena (Miss E. Tree), who dwells there, 
and who is awaiting the return of her brother 
Hugo Istein (Mr. Charles Kean), and her lover 
Anselm (Mr. Haines). Helena’s character thus 
becomes a temporary prey to the gossips of the 
neighbourhood, and the indignation of her bro- 
ther and lover is excited. ‘The brother takes 
the lead, discovers in the prime minister the 
slanderer of his sister, and pursues him through- 
out the play for that justice which he longs to 
render, and yet dares not for fear of betray- 
ing the secret of the Princess. At length 
Hugo, by joining a band of conspirators against 
the State, becomes master of the secret, and is 
driven unwillingly to a betrayal of it. The 
minister fearing this, but not knowing it, en- 
deavours to anticipate him, by falsely declaring 
himself chief of the conspiracy which has been 
detected; thus hoping by the sacrifice of his 
own life to save his wife. It is too late—the 
Prince has discovered all, and maddened by 
wine, and by the effects of an accidental wound 
he has received, he orders both wife and hus- 
hand to instant death, At this moment his 
wound opens anew—he dies—the Princess 1s 
released, and hailed as heiress to the throne, 
and justice is done to the injured Helena. 
Not to find a fault is not to be critical ; 
therefore, we shall say that the incidents 
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which we have not space to enumerate are, 
though well managed, if anything, too nume- 
yous; and that the main interest towards the 
close is weakened, by being made to shift from 
the injured brother and sister to the minister 
and the Princess. These, however, are specks 
upon a work, which, as a whole, is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Planché’s taste, talent, and 
experience. By it he has certainly added to 
his “ Reputation” in more thana name. The 
language is dramatic and effective without being 
too lofty, and there are some passages, particu- 
larly in the part intrusted to Mr. Warde, which 
may be described as highly poetical. As this 
play was kept back to await Mr. Charles Kean’s 
return from America, we think it a great pity 
that he did not make his first appearance in it. 
Comparisons, which could not fail to be inju- 
rious to him, would thus have been avoided, 
and an advantage would have accrued to mana- 
ger, actor, and author. If Mr. Charles Kean’s 
acting on Monday had a fault, it was one on 
the right side, for he rather under than over 
acted a part, which is so good in itself, and 
which goes so completely with the feelings of 
the audience, that many an older stager than 
he is would have been tempted by it into rant. 
He was much applauded, and we think he 
honestly deserved it. Mr. Warde acted with 
great earnestness and good sense, and Miss E. 
Tree threw all the additional interest around 
the part of the persecuted Helena which talent 
and good looks could impart to it. Mrs, Gibbs 
cheerfully did her best with a very little part, 
and thus afforded a wholesome lesson to persons 
with less ability and more airs and graces. Mr. 
Bennett was too measured in his speech, and 
too melo-dramatic in his action. He holds on 
to the ends of his words till one has almost lost 
sight of their beginnings. All else concerned 
were respectable, but the parts were not pro- 
minent enough to require more from them. The 
play was extremely well received, and given out 
for repetition amidst general applause. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Tue round of duty brought us on Thursday 
evening to this theatrical outpost. We were 





unfortunately too late for the first piece, which | 
is founded on Mr. Cooper's novel, called ‘The | 


Bravo,’ and we can, therefore, report nothing 
upon it, save that from the excellent humour in 
which we found the audience, it must have been 
highly pleasing to them. The second perform- 
ance was a new version of ‘Fra Diavolo.’ It 
seems to be rendered quite as well here, as it 
was at either of the other theatres where it has 
been given—at least, as to the dramatic portion. 
Only a small part of the music is retained, but 
what there was, appeared to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to those who heard it; and to attain this 
point, isof much more consequence to a manager, 
than to please a snarling, growling critic. Mr. 
Osbaldiston enacted Fra Diavolo with ease, self- 
possession, and effect. Miss Vincent played 
and looked prettily; she also sang very plea- 
singly, and deserves particular commendation 
for the novel and effective manner in which she 
ended the celebrated ‘ Diavolo’ Romance. Mr. 
Vale has a most enviable hold on the Surrey au- 
dience; he enters — they laugh—he looks — 
they laugh—he speaks—they laugh—he moves 
—they laugh—he stops—they laugh—he goes off 
—they laugh; in short, do what he may, they 
laugh—and even sometimes do what he may 
hot, (or, at least what he might not on this side 
of the water)—they laugh. If we were towrite a 
piece for the Surry theatre, we should make but 
one stipulation—* let Mr. Vale play in it”—the 
audience would be satisfied and so should we. 
The entertainments concluded with an extra- 
vaganza, called ‘ Ramah Droog; or, ‘The Irish 
Physician.’ We suspect this to be an old friend 
With a new name; though we are not quite sure 
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of it. Nomatter—Mr. H. Wallack, who played 
the Irish Doctor, seemed to be on almost as 
good terms with his auditors as Mr. Vale — 
roars of laughter rewarded his exertions. .The 
experiment of reducing the price of admission, 
has answered here most completely. The 
house is, we understand, well attended every 
night, and actually crowded on Mondays and 
Saturdays. It is, in truth, most admirably 
adapted, both for seeing and hearing, and just 
the size which a theatre ought to be, at once 
large enough and small enough for any purpose. 





MISCELLANEA 

Bibliothek classicher Opern.—A small, cheap, 
and excellent edition of operas is now publishing 
under the above title in Brunswick, by Meyer ; 
for clearness of type, correctness of notation, and 
excellent arrangement of the pianoforte part, it 
surpasses many works of more cost and preten- 
sion. Not only is every necessary modification 
of sound scrupulously marked, but to each part 
in the pianoforte arrangement, is printed the 
name of the instrument for which it is originally 
composed, thereby giving the performer a com- 
plete knowledge of the composer's instrumenta- 
tion. 

The Kembles.—We learn from the American 
papers, that the Earl of Mulgrave has invited 
Mr. Kemble and his daughter to Kingston. 

Prisons.—They manage these places better in 
America ; our country magistrates will perhaps 


be surprised at the following facts: —At Auburn, | 


the earnings of the convicts for the last year 
amount to 41,835 dollars, and the expenses for 
the general support of the prison to 38,305, 
leaving a profit to the State of 3,528! At Maine, 
the earnings were 20,000 dollars, the expenses 
18,700, leaving a profit of 3,700. 





A New English and Chinese Dictionary is an- | 
nounced in the Canton Register, as preparing | 


for publication by the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, a 
Protestant Missionary in China, 


It is to be | 


more compendious in form than any of its pre- | 


decessors, but will contain most of the words in 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, while its mode- 
rate price will render it generally attainable. 
The Oak of Allouville, in Normandy, known 
there as the Chene Chapelle, was, above a cen- 


tury and a quarter since, converted into a place |" 


of worship; its trunk was at that time hollow, 
and its head in part decayed. This living cavern 
was then paved and roofed, and divided by a 
floor into two apartments. The lower was fitted 
up by the Abbé du Détroit as a chapel, and the 
upper as a dwelling for the officiating priest.— 
Professor Burnett's Lecture. 

China.—The Lord Amherst returned on the 
6th inst. from her voyage of observation along 
the eastern coast of China. 


course, pretend acquaintance with the details of 


an expedition undertaken for particular objects; 
but we gather sufficient to unable us to state 
that much useful information has been gained. 
Amoy, Fuh-chow-foo, Ning-po, Formosa, Chu- 
san, Shang-hae, Corea, and the Archipelago 
were visited in succession; and, on the return 
voyage, the Lord Amherst remained for a few 
days at the Loo-Choo Islands. 


feared by the mandarins; and obeyed, when- 
ever their demands were insisted on. The 
truth is, the celestial empire is very weak in 
physical force; and fierce only in its edicts which 
are irresistible, Sanguine hopes were entertained 
of opening an intercourse at Corea; which, how- 
ever, ended in disappointment. The merchants 
were every where found eager to purchase Bri- 
tish manufactures ; but, owing to the opposition 
of the mandarins, we believe that sales were 
effected only at the port of Fuh-chow-foo (the 
capital of Fokien) and even there to a limited 
extent. It is commonly reported that at least 
one of the gentlemen directing the expedition 





By the people | 
they were hailed as friends; flattered and | 


We cannot, of | 





of the Lord Amherst will give to the world the 
details of the voyage; and of all the valuable 
and curious information which they, no doubt, 
must have acquired.— Canton Register, Sept. 17. 

Removal of the Indians.—In reference to this 
subject, mentioned in Mr. Washington Irving’s 
letter last week, we found the following in the 
American Traveller.—The Indians are now 
moving to the western part of Arkansas Terri- 
tory—some are carried up by steam-boats, but 
the greater part traverse the wilderness with 
ponies and miserable waggons. ‘They are sup- 
plied with provisions and clothes at regular 
stations by the government, and the United 
States also own some 50 teams with slaves as 
drivers, by which they are assisted. 

A singular Fire occurred on the Newcastle and 
Frenchtown rail road on Monday : a spark from 
the locomotive fell upon the baggage-car, and 
set fire to a lady’s bandbox, and ina short time, 
from the rapidity of the motion and force of the 
current of wind, the whole car was in combus- 
tion. Much baggage was destroyed, some 
valuable jewellery damaged, and injury done to 
a large amount of bank notes. —<American Tra- 
veller. 
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of | Thermom. a Winds. | Weather. 





Noon. 

28| 46 36 28.72 | Ss. | Rain, a.m. 

1| 47 33 28.45 | N.W. #. Clear. 
Sat. 2 54 44 29.50 \N.W.toW.) Cloudy. 
Sun. 3 60 44 Stat. |S.E.toE.| Clear. 
Mon. 4 63 33 Stat. | E. Ditto. 
Tues. 5 54 39 29.75 | N.E. Ditto. 
Wed. 6 46 35 29.85 N.W. Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cirro- 
cumulus, 
_ Mean temperature of the week, 48°. 
Tiation, 30°. 
Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 
Day increased on Wednesday, 3h. 26 min. 


Greatest va- 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Sketches of a Sea-Port Town, by H. F. Chorley. 

Mr. Rich is, we hear, about to publish a pamphlet 
containing the American Criticisms on Mrs. Trollope, 
under the title of ‘The Americans and Mrs. Trollope.’ 

The Odes of Anacreon, by J. Usher. 

A View of the Homecepotathic System of Medicine. 
containing Answers to the principal Objections urged 
against it, from the French of E. G. De Brunnord. 

Osborne, a Tale, by the Rev. J. Jones. 

‘Tours in Upper India, by Major Archer. 

The Young Cricketer’s Tutor, by J. Nyren, to which 
is added, The Cricketers ofmy Time; the whole Edited 
by C. C. Clarke. 

A Third Edition, enlarged, of Four Years in the West 
Indies, with Lithographic Views. 

A Memoir of the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, with 


| several Lithographic Plates, by I. Hawkins, Esq. F.G.S, 


Just published.—The Sacred and Historical Books of 
Ceylon, edited by Edward Upham, M.R.A.S. and 
F.S.A., 3 vols. 8vo. 22. 2s.—Clinical Llustrations of the 
more Important Diseases of Bengal, by William Twi- 
ning, 8vo. 12. ts. —Cardmore’s Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase, 





| royal 8vo. 12. 1s.—Piozziana, or, Anecdotes and Me- 


moirs of Mrs. Piozzi, 7s.—Sketches of Birds, by Roper, 





| 2s. 6d.—Tales of Travels, by F. B. Miller, l2mo, 5s.— 





The Good Cuild’s Future Book, with Coloured Plates, 
12mo. 4s. 6d.—The Wondrous Tale of Alroy, by the 
Author of Vivian Grey, 3 vols. 1/. Lis. 6d.— Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures, 1532, 8vo, 13s.— Burton’s Lectures 
upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third 
Centuries, 8vo. 12s.—Mede’s Key to the Apocalypse, 
Svo. 10s. 6d.—Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, 8vo. 6s. 6¢.-—Finden’s Hlustrations to Byron’s 
Life and Works, Vol. 1. Svo. morocco gilt, IZ. 128.— 
‘the Mother’s Nursery Guide, 18mo. 2s.—Emmanuel, 
by the Rev. R. Buddican, 5s.—Vindicie Biblice, 3s. 6d, 


| —The Parliamentary Pocket Companion, 1833, 4s.— 


Evidence on Tithes in Ireland, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Salter’s 
Angler's Guide, 12mo. 8s.— Parliamentary Pocket- Book , 
1853, post Svo. 3s. 6d.—Parry’s Coast of Sussex, Svo. 
15s.—Arnott’s Elements of Physics, Svo. Vol. 1., 1d. 1s. 
—Leonard’s Voyage to Western Africa, l2mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Curtis on the Eye, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—For Ever, &c. 32mo, 
3s.—Geology of Scripture, plates, Svo. 14s, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We are obliged to Anti-Quarian, but should be still 
more so, if he would, in confidence, favour us with his 
name, that we might publicly advert to the facts stated 
in his letter. 

Thanks to P, F, J.—H.—W.—and to C, W. C., but 
we decline, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEEVING of PROPRIETORS. Held on 
Wednesday 27th of February — The Right Hon, James 
bercrombie, M.P., in the chair, aud adjourned to Saturday 2nd 
of March. His Grace the Dake ti Somerset, in the chair. 
Upon the wotion of Mr. Booth, secouded by Mr. Gowan, it 
Was resolved, that the report be received. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Romilly, M.P., seconded by Mr, 
Fearon, it was resolved 
Tuat opon a tall examination of the finances and general state 
of the University, the Proprietors are of opinion, tuat since the 
last Annual Meeting, the prospects of the Lustiiution have most 
wateriaily improved, and they therefore are resolved to take 
such steps as may be necessary to maintain and uphold it, in fall 
coutidence that it will vitimateiy accomplish all the great aud 
important objects for which it was « sally founded, 
Upou the motion of Mr, Tooke, M.v., secouded by Mr. War- 
burton, M.P., it was resolved 
That iv furtherance of this object, the Proprietors be invited 
during two or three years, to contribute Auuual Subscriptious 
not exceeding two nes, and Donations in aid of the income 
of the University, alter which time it may be expected to main- 
tain itself by its own resources derived from the s of Students; 
and that a book be now opened tor such Subscriptions aud Do- 
nations. 
lt was moved by Col. Jones, seconded by Mr. Tooke, and car- 
ried ananinwusiy, 
hat this meeting in cordial concurrence with recorded Reso- 
Jntions of former General Meetings, is of opinion, tat it is tor 
the interest of the Medical School, thata Hospital be established 
in the immediate vicinity of and in Counexion with University, 
and that tuis mecting observes with mucl hh satisfaction, that in 
furtherance of this object, a considerabie sum has already been 
taised by voinuiary subserit That this meeting hereby 
authorizes the Couneil to appr "N ite such portion of the Land 
of the University, as may be requisite for such Hospital. 
Tie thanks of the meeiing were voted to the Duke o! Somerset, 
Thomas Coates, Secretary, 
The following is a statementof the number of Suidents atiend- 
ing the University this session :— 
aculties of Arts and of Law.. 
Faculty of Medicine 
Junior School ......++ 























































631 
Report, by in- 


Country Proprietors can procure copies of the 
timating to what place they should be sent. 


ft ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 

DON.-— THREE EXHIBITIONS for MEDALS will take 
place at the Garden of the Society ia May, June, and Jaly, pro- 
vided a sufficient nember of subscriptions be received at this 
Office from Fe " ws of the Society ou or before the 2ud of April 
next, to defray the prelimioary expenses. *h Bellow subserib- 
ing before ruby day three tickets; 
seven tickels for | guinea; or tiiteen th 2 guineas. such 
tickets to be avaiiavic for any oue of the three days of exhibition, 
All tickets alter the gad ef Apri te be Ss. each. Fellows 
to have the power oj procuring tickets, but io be themselves ad- 
mitted without tickets. N.B. No moucy will be received at the 











Hone, 


March 7, 1833. 
STENOGRAPHY. 

i\" GREGORY professes to teach this 

| useful and instructive art in FOUR short and easy Les- 


sous, which a successial practice of ten years enables him to do 


21, R ut-street, 





R. 









in a siyle aud maaner so peculariy simple, = more of 
the character of an atons ment then an imposed task. 
The uuliy of 5 why as a fashionable arquirement is 





fully established ; 
a mediam of seer 


preciading the tr 


vended to Ladies 
dums, Xc., entirely 
riosity of domestics. 

Terms, Que which is expected after ihe first lesson, 

Ladies and Ge ntlet men atteuded at their owa resideuce—Hall- 
& Guinea extra. 

For tucther particulars 
street, Sdmouth-piac 
days,) betweeu 12 and 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 


ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 








y to Mr. G., at No. 50, Frederick- 
tin-road, daily, (except Satur- 
> iby leiter, (postage paid). 








and WORKS ot 





1 LOW THER ARCADE, wear St. Marun’s Church, WEST 
Open daily frow to till dusk.—Admission, ls. Cata- 
NOW EXUIBITING 





x x INS? newly-discovered Sysiem of verating Steam, ex- 

siplibatey aSTEAM GUN, discharging th one-fourth greater 

power than that of a a Voliey of Seventy Balis, 

ayainsta Target, in four secone ery two hours during 
aT 













Steaim-boat Models upon water, propelled by the padale-wheel 
fn common use, and by that of Perkins’ Lue inveniion,—Holds- 
worth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder.—An Apparatus by 


Perkins, siowing a brilliant coubustion ef the 
eflected by its being brought in eoatact wikl 
revolving with au intease 
tem of Vrintiag with lard 
> transfer ¢ 
capable of igniting g lee 
diluvian Posstl Organ and Minerals, highly interesting 
to the autiquarian ar geologist.—An Apparatus, by Per- 
kins, Compressine, with a power of gy pounds to the square 
juch, aé riform fu liquids, or so Ex! hibited every day 
at Zand 4 o'clock, “ xe taplific ation of Ww atson’s Plan for pre- 
venting Sinps foundering at Sea.—Sectional and Working Models 
of Steam Eagines.— Model of the proposed London aud Birming- 
ham Railway.—Models of new Framing of Ships, various 
yroved Anchors, Rudders, Gun Carriages, Top-mast Fid, 
ead Stopper, Life-ratts, Life-preservers, and nemerous other 
apparatus.—A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water 
illustrating the principle and application of the Bell.—A Selec- 
tiow of valuable Paintings by the Oid Masters, among “which will 
be found some splendid productions of Murillo.—The Royal 
Seraphine and Hurp-Ventura, wew Musical lustraments;  per- 
forwed on at intervals. 
Numerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 

are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are marie daily. 
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Pr rice 4s. . 6d. in a neat volume, 
THE ONLY CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ THE MONK.’ 


= H E 


** Dreams, magic terrors, spells of mighty power, 
Witches and ghosts who rove at midnight hour,” 
. Hawilon, 4, a's Buildings, St. Martin’s-lane; and may be 
bea’ of ail Bookselle 
«* The same book in weekly parts, at 6d, each, to be com- 
pleted in seveu paris. 








NEW PARLIAMENT 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. _ 
COMPARISON between the OLD and 
NEW SPRESEN TATION of the UNITED KINGDOM ; 
ig every Application of the Reform Acts to each County, 
« Borough retarning Members to Parliament, and every 
t in their Representation since the Session of 1831, alpha- 
betica!ly arranged ; with an Appendix of useful Parliamentary 
Lists and Tables. 















lso, price " 
Parliame ntary Companion; con- | 
thining correct sof the House of Peers aod House of Com- 
mous, with the Town Residences of the Members, and other 
Information essential to every engaged in Parliameutary 
Business. 
Vacher aud Son, 29, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
TRANSLATION OF MEDE’S CLAVIS AP¢ m \LYPTICA, 
This day is omy: in 8+. price 10s. 67. in beards, 


Vacher’s 





KEY to the APOCALYPSE, discovered 






and demons: rome from the Internal {nserted Charac- 
of the ansiated from ~ Litin of the latest 
Edition of the en. JOSE PH MEDE, B. 


By R. BRANSBY COOPER, } ~ 
Prioted for J. q nd F. Kivingtou, St. Paul’s ¢ ‘harchyard, and 
V aterivo-plee » Mall. 
Of wom may be had, just published, by the Translator of the 
above Work, 
A Commentary on the 
Jokn, or the Apocalypse. In Svo. price Gs. 





Levelation of 
6d. 
RIVINGTONS’ THEOLOGICAL LIBR ARY, VOL. IV. 
In the course of this month will be pees wage (with Portrait, 
price Gs. the First Volu 
TINUE LIF E of ARC HBISHOP. Cc RANMER. 
Dr COSSLES CESe Le BAS, M.A 
Professor in the E ast ludia Colley » He ris, and late Fellow of 
rinity Cotleg ridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churehya and Waterlon-place. 
Volumes of the Theological Library already published, 


1. Life of Wiclit. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Porirait. 6s. 
By P. 


Consistency of 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 4 

i Reformed Religion in 
M.A. Portraits. 6s. 


3. Mistery of the 
Ss” is published, 


France, Vol. I. By = Senet: 

.CKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MA- 
AINE. No, CCV. for MARCH. 
1.—2. Tom Cringle’s Log. 
. Vithes—4. Ireland. No. HLL. 
yeal to King, Lords, 
stitution—6. Gozzi’s 
of Women. 
Shakspeare. 
I. Cadell, 
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edimund Barke 
. Bringing up Lee W 
e Auministration of Justice— 
and Commons, from one 
Turanlot. A Dramatic 
No. HL. Characters of Imazination and Passtou, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinvurgh ; and 
» London. 








the 
e—7. Characteristics 






This day is published, in 8vo, with 2 Plates, No. XX. of the 
U ARTERL Y JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
WY TURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIE he of SCOTLAND. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; 
London; and W. Curry, lates and Co. Dablin. 
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T. Cadell, Strand, 





This day is pub! lished, price 2s. 
DUBLIN UNIN\ ERSITY MAGA- 
—No, HI.—MARCH. 

‘we Reformed Pariiiment, 
—Votitieai Astronomy—Love and Loyaity, Chap. 
The Agricultural Lavour Market, viewed ia co 
Poliical and Religions State Ire! 














nd the King’s Speech 
iil. and IV.— 
“with the 
ivus—Read- 





neni 
















ing tor Houours—Ode to Mare The Canad ration— 
‘laze mals, Chap. [.—Fovio Siby thn . —Ori- 
gival Communication of Sir Walter » relative to the Clan 
Gratam—Lines on a Ruin—A Slave Father to bis Child—b niver- 
sity Intelligence —Learned Soc Praag al Notices i 
Doblin: W. Curry, in. zt »» Sac kville-street Simpkin 
and Marshall Lon ont ° Bi 1 rhevondy Hinburgh. 





fay is is published, in bro. wires 
MOUE PRESBY TERIA uN REVIEW,N 1o. XT. 
CONTENTS. 
PART L.—Reviers. | Civili Magistrate in Matters of 





1. Considerations touching the | Religion, 
likeliest Method to remove Hire- _ 
lings ont of the Church, by| PART Il.—Criticat Notices. 
Joho Milton, | A Mother's First Thoughts. 
Substance of Derry; Taie of the Revo- 





H 
tion, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 






vo vei f Evan-| Social” Duties on Christian 
peli Dissenters of different Principles 
Deaominations. he Chameleon, 2nd Series. 





M 
2. Luther and the Lutheran | An Expo-ition 0! » Vill. 





Reformation, byJolnSeott,M.A, | of the pene ie to » Romans, 
3. The supreme lmportance | by the Rev. C.D. Nietttond A.B. 
of a right Moral to a right Eeo- | Hints to ‘Five Classes; Op- 
nomical Siate of the Commu-| posers of the Trath; those who 

nity; with Observations en 





neither Oppose nor embrace it; 
recent Criticism in the Edin-| Hypecrites; weak and incon- 
burch Review, by T. Chalmers, | sist Christians; humble, holy, 
-D. ‘| ant devout Christians. 
4. the Church Patronage Mortal Lif id the State of 
Reporter. | the Soul after Death, by a Pro- 
. Christian Devotedness. Jie stant Layman. 
y urnal ef Mr. A. Ne ves,| Lives ot Eminent Missionaries, 
uy a Journey from Lo i} by Joha C 
through = Russ ay) A br bray! area the ey 
and P. mee some Life of James Renwick, the 
Months residence the last of the Scottish Martyrs. 
é. The Biblical C ile t. Happy Hours with Manma, 
B1 Defence of th Feciesiastical lutelligence, 
Charch of Seotiaw!, No. 1. Ou List of New Publications. 
the Rights and Daties of the 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
HE next Number of THE PATRIOT 


Newspaper, to be published on Wednesday next the 13th 
of March, will have an additional half sheet, containing the whole 
Evidence given by W. A. Hankey, Esq., before the House of 
Commons’ Commiitec, ov the subject of sl ivery ; also the trial 
of Wood r. Pringle, and several important articles peculiarly in- 
teresting to Dissenters at the present important crisis. 

Oflice for Orders, Advertisements, &c., No, 6, Red Lion-court, 

































Fieet-street, London. 





E MIE PRIGIONI, MEMORIE DI SIL. 
VIO PELLICO DA SALUZZO. 2da ediz. accresciuta gj 
note. 1 vol. royai 18mo. boards, 5s. 
Dio e l'Uomo, Salterio di G. Rossetti. 18mo, 
boards, 5s. 

French, Italian, German, and Spanish Circulating Library, 
comprising the most popular and Classical works in the above 
languages. Terms of Subscription, One year, 11. Is. 6d.; six 
months, 16s. Gd.; three uths, 95.5 one mouth, vs. 6d.; singie 
volumes, 6d. a id 3d. per wee 
P. Rolandi, Italian Booksetier, 20, Beri rs-street, Ox ford~ 'd-streets 





lays, 
MuUuE NEW Cou RE JOURN AL: a 
oe ETE of the COURT and UNITED SERVICES, By 
the late Editor, and all the original writery, of the old Court 
Journal; assisted by Naval and “Milite ry Officers of great expe- 
rience and ability 
« es, il, w ate rloo- place, and 16, Catherine- street, Strand, 


ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE; or de. 
ut for Sketching Accurately 


ly scription of an ltnstru 
Xe. 2nd edition, 


from Nature every — = Odjec 




































or, a Guide to the Con- 


Guide to the 





Reali 


specimeus of us performauce may be seen,) by Mr, Doliond, St 
sketches of all dimensions ; and is between six iuches or less and 
ESSAY on INDIGESTION, as the 
7th edit. prive 6s. 6d. 
Exercise, Change of Scene, ait Te y Relaxation frow 
HE SACRED STAR; 
alt bound, morocee, 3s. 6d. 
scientions. 
> Or, a 
Communion with God; or, a Guide to the 


+ RONOLDs, Esq. 
Sold by R. Hone “ Si. Paui’s Churcii-vard, &e. &e. 
The Lustrument itself is soid by Mr, Cary, 181, Strand, (where 
Pau!’ aC turch-yard, by Messrs. Hobzapflel, 4, Charing Cross, &e, 
N.B. It is entirely free trom the objec tions Atlendant upon the 
use ot fo fracted and retlected light; iscapable of producing neat 
two leet square, very poriable. 
INDIGESTION—CHANGE OF AIR, 
A ource of varions Maladies, meutal and corporval, with 
ed Method of Treatment, medicinal and dieteti 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the King, 
Also, by the same Author, 
Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health 
and Recreation ustrating the —_ we Influence of Bodily 
sora 
Business, as restorative aud prs sles of Health. 3rd edition, 
(greatly inip wares) ) oe bs. 
5. Highley, leet-strect. 
published by — in aad Marshal, containing 36 pages 
of letter-press, with FE: avings on Steel awl Wood, price 2d, 
OF whom aiso may wr hs nd, PHILIP'S GULDES , in cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
The God of Glory; or, a Guide to the 
Doubting. 
Pleasing God; 
Lternity 
Thoughtful. 
Devotional. - =" 
Christian Experience; or, a Guide to the 
Perplexed. 


On the Ist of April, 
Christian Melodies. Part I. The Sabbath. 
With 4 Illastrations on Steel. Price 6d. stiff covers; neatly 
vound, cloth, gilt edges, Is. 





in 2 volumes, 8vo. price 21s. boards, 

of SERMONS for the YEAR; 
ch Holy- 
ines of the Esrabushed 
iniemied bor the 








Se Nadi 

















ss the Rew. JI. R. PITMAN, AML 
“ There is no question whieh the Clergy are more frequently 
asked to which they aud it more dittcult to g ve a satistac- 
tory re What Sermons would yet doce 





the use of a private family! We really think & 
= bids fair to supply the defic revey Which has shen so much 
gretted.”—Qrar rte fA ly Theolog. Review. 
* Also by the same Editor, 
A Second Couns for the Year on the same 


plan. 





_Printed for James Duncan, 37, P ternoster-row. 





Jn four large volumes price 
ISTORY PHIL OS SOPH ic ‘ALL Y IL- 
LUSTRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the Freneu age ition. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M.R.LA., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity Cc site ge, De ‘bling 
“What Montesquieu accomplished for the laws of Europe, 
Dr. Miller has done for its history. We know of no text bow’ 
Which would be more essential to the college lecturer, no general 
view of facts which is likely to be more valuable to the student, 
no elucidation of the mysterious ways of Providence which 
git to be more gladly w med by the Christian.”—Lit. Gaz. 
** This is a work of very comeiner rable ag ab h, mach philose- 
phical ac wary n, and great utility.”"—Genl’s Mag., sept. 1832. 
Priuicd for James Danean, , 37, Pose rhoster-Trow. 
























fn three volumes — embellished we numerous Piates and 


Maps, price 18s. boards, 
TAL Y. By JOSIA Ht CONDER, Av- 
thor of * The Moderna Traveller.” 

**Conder’s Liaiy will in futare be the traveiling companion of 
every man bent upon a thorough investigation of that is no oul 
lands fe is the best compiler of the day ; and this is no sual 
praise, Mr. Conder is the compiler of the ‘ Modern Traveller,’ 
the be. ost and completest geographical aud descriptive work in any 
language.’’—Spectator. 

“We sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance 
of a work which really is an accarate and complete account © 
Modern Italy.”’—Asiatic Journa 

“ Conder’s * Modern ‘Traveller’ is worth all the Libraries taken 
together.’’— Fraser's Mag. 

In thirty volumes 18mo. with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
price 81. 5s, boards, 

The Modern Travelle r; containing a Descrip- 
tion, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of the Varioe 
Countries ef the Globe, compiled from the latest and 
thorities. Edited by Josiah Conder. 6d 

*,* The .— Countries may be had separate, price 55 Od. 
per volume, boo) 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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CHURCH of 


B.S. CARWITHEN, B.D. 
Pa it Second. To the Revolution. 
Parker, Ostord 5 Baidwin and Cradoc k, London. 


Price 10s. 
HE HISTORY of the 


ENGLAND. | 


lu sve. price 1 


aS. 
HE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
sidered in its Relation to CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
By RENN DICKSON HAMPDEN, M.A, 
Late Feilow of Oriel ¢ ol 
Oxford: J. HW. Parker; J.G. and F. 


con- 








i vston, London. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1d, 2s. 6d. 
MHE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of 
the PIRST bags CENTURIES, from the Cruciixion of 
sus Christ, totl rar 313. 
sett arty tue Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius ne cessor of Divinity, and Canon of Curist Charch, 
Oxford: J. MH. Varker; J.G. and F. Kivingtou, London, 












In a few days will be published, 
HE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE as 
now printed by the Universities considered with Reference 
to a Report by a Sav-Committee of Disseutins i uisters. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.t 
Regius P rofessor of Divtuity in the University a if Cambrid ge, and 
Jean red Peterborod 
ae val by Swith, Printer to the University. 
« Parker, ¢ omer we L ysitory, West Strand ; 
ard; Deightous, aud 
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Cambridge : 
London : 
sold also by Siete zions, 
Stevenson, c an tobridge; and Parker, Oxford. 














FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
Just published, in one large volume octave, price los. with 
namerous Cuts aud Copye Tplates, the 3rd edition, much im- 


proved an 1 enlarge 5 
mA ‘of PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS, containing Geometrical Problems, Plane Tri- 
gonometry— i he Mensuration of Heights aud Li-tances—Of Suar- 
faces and Soiids—Of tue Conic Secuous—Of Speciiic Gravi _— 
Of Ships, Cattle, and Hay—Ot Land and Wood—and of Art ticers’ 
Works: Gauging, Gunnery, Spire cal Tri gouometry, Geographi- 
cal, Geodedical, and As treonow al 
With a Collection of ACCURATE 
comprising the Logarithms of Nambers 
and seeauts; NaturalS oe the requisite Naniical aud Astrour 
mical Tables, and f Compound Loterest and Anuaities. 
To which are prefixed, ° ELE MENTS OF ALGES RA AND 
GEOME! 
By Jou DAVIDSON, A.M., Teacher, Burntisiand. 
Printed for Bell & Br adiute , Bank-street, Edinburgh : Long- 
man, Rees & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simphin & Marshall ; aud 
James Danean, Loudon, 
O! whom nay be had, by the same author, 

1A Key to the System of Practical Mathe- 
Matics. 1 vol. 8vO, 

2. Arithmetic Modernized; or, a Complete 
System of Arithmetic, adapted to Modern Practice. grd edition, 
improsed and enlarged. 3s. 6d. bound. 

3. A Kev tothe Arithmetic, 
tions of all the Exercises. 


NEW 















containing Solu- 


PUBLICATIONS. 
. 
CHEAP LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 

On the Ist of March was published, in 3 sols. post 8vo. price 
only 4s. per vol, bound in moroccy cloth, the second mouthiy 
setof 

‘OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS: 
Covtiining 
PELHAM ; or, the ba ventures of a Gentleman, 

Phe first set com prised #1 finement.’ 

his collection will ihesiatee we most ste id admired 

Works by the most distinguished Lanserel the last twenty years; 

and, as the copyrights are the ¢ yor Mr, Collar 

they cannot appear, as errene eporied, in any « \- 
lection whatsoever, They are issued forth at about one-third of 
ve in feet cheaper than the Waverley 

y printed in post 8vo., al only 4s. per 

Volume, bound ia morocco ¢ _— 

















2. 
HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
For Mareh, price 3s. 6d. This faithful account of an event 
Which absorbed the interest ot ali Europe, is illustrated by an 
original plan, corresponding with that of General Haxo, who 
conducted the attack. Correct: portraits of General Chassé and 
Marshal Gerard, with otuer drawings, accompany the plaa. 

” 








Oe 
oF THE COURT OF CHARLES IL 
1 Fitth and concluding Number, 

Containing th e Pons is of La Belle Jennings, the Dachess of 
Portsmouth, the Duchess of Devonshire, the Countess of Nor- 
Guubertenti: and Miss Bav ot 

oyel dto. 2ts., or large paper, proois, 


BEAUTIES 











2i. 2s. 


tr. 
In 2 vols. embellished with about 40 Portraits and Fac -similes, 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 
_ MEMOIRS OF THE IRISH UNION, 

It is, the Author hopes, by the revival and completion of 
this” history, to open wide the eves of Great Britain to the present 
dangers of fretand: to draw aside the cariain of ignorance and 
prejudice by whieh the histery of the jatter has been so loug 
obscured; to Compare her once rising p rosperity with her exist- 
jug miseries ; fo discover the cecult cause of their continuance, 
aud the false principles of her misrule : to display her sacrifices 


for Eugland, and to unmask her liveilers in’ both countries,— 
Pretace, 








Oe 

MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
Corrected to 1833, 

From the most authentic Source 8, and embellished with upwards 
of 1500 Engravings of the Arms: being the on ly complete His- 
tory of the English, Scoich, and Irisis Nobility. ‘In 2 large vols. 
Price 2/, 105. bound, 

6. 


MR. BURKE'S HIST ORY OF THE COMMONERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Part 2, price 7s. 6d. with Engravings of the Arms, &c. ; forming 

a necessary Companion to the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.’ 

Published for H. Coluura, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 








one large vol, Svo. price 18s. boards, 


THE :OL OGICAL DICTION ARY; 


taining Definitions of all Reiigious 
Terms—A comprebeasive View of every Article m the System of 
Divinity—Au impartial Account of all the principal Denomina- 
tions which have subsisted in the Relisious World, ¢ e | 
Hirth of Christ to the present Da | 
Sirtement of the most remarkable Transact: 
corded in Ecclesiastical History, and a Biographical sketeh of | 
such Writers as have exerted a deciied inteence in the field of 
theolozical science. By the iate Rev. CHARLES BUCK, A new 
and greatiy* enlarged ediuion. By the Rev. Dr, HENDERSON, 
Thea logical Tutor of Hichbury Colleg 
* The muinbers of additional artic 
amount to nes 0.—Vide Preface 
Printed for James Duuean; T. 7. and J. 
and Marsal. 


{ 
cone | 
and Ecclesiastical | 



















in the present edition 





Tegg; and Simpkin 





COMPLETION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
OL. XLVI. of this Work is published this 


Vol. XLVIL. will appear on Ist April; and 
Vol. XLVIIL., whieh completes the Edition, 


and will contain a copious Glossary, willbe ready on Ist May. 
All the mney Vo es from the commencement can be had to 
Ui ~v’t sets, 
"7 Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London, Of whom also may be had, 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘T'ales of a Grandfather. 
First, Second, and Third Series. Haif-bound, 10s, 6d. each. 
Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories from 
the H x, of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6. 
Sir Walte r Scott! s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 
6 vols, 8vo, de 
tt This oliee ction includes the celebrated Lives of the English 
~ lists 


Capt: ain Basil Hall’s 
The Cook’s Oracle. 7s. Gd. 
Mrs. Dalgairns’ Coskery. 7s. 6d. 
Destiny, by the Author of ‘ Marriage.’ 
3 vols. 1/. lis. 6d. 
Three Years in North America. 


Stuart, . Anew edition. 2 vols, 11. 1s. 





Vv oyages. 6 vols. 1/. 10s. 





By James 








“Ww Barlingwoe- -street. 
NEW WORKS of Fic ito 

Just published, oh Richard Beatley (Srecessor "0 Henry Colburn). 
w Edition, in 3 vols, post Svo. 
\ 2 EC OLL i CTIONS OF A CHAPERON. 
Fr Edited by LADY DACRE. 

ow ritten with so much simplicity and such refined taste as to 
be periectly delightful.’"—Tines, 








? 
DELORAITIN E 





Author of £ Caleb Williams.’ 3 vols 

utiment and thenght, e Vent, Wise, and “he anti- 
ful, this ‘work abounds in situations of inieuse interest.” —Nudional 
Standard. 


“y _ 





° 


ae 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF FASHION, 
By the Author of * Mothers and Dang ee * aud ‘The Fair of 
av Fair.’ 3 vols, 288. Gy 
© There are scenes in this work which ‘belong to the richest 
comedy." —Tail’s Mag. 





4 
“Se 
THE BUCCANEER. 
By the Author of ‘Sketches of lrish Character.’ 2 vols, 
* Will rank with the best tictions in our language.”—Adlas, 
Also, just ready, 
EW ROAD 


By Lady Stepney. 
» 





TO 


3 vol. 


RUIN. 





c ONS TANCE; 


d I 4} 
Or, LIFE AS IT 1S. 3 vols, 


New Burlington-strect. 





Mr. Bentley (Successor to Henry Colburn) has just pubished the 
following 
NEW WORKS. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 
In 2 vols, ovo. with is Embellishments, tar some ly bowud incloth, 


OKIGIN AND SE ICES ¢ 
HE G UARDS. 


COLDSTREAM 
$y Colonel MAC KINNON 
“© A work fall of amusement, besides being invaluable to mi- 
litary men.”—Times. D) 


SIR WILLIAM HOSTE’S LIFE. 
fueluding Oriz inal Letters of Lord Nelson, Ac. 
Sy Lady Harriet Hoste. 
2 vols. svo. line Vortrait, 2is. 
* It deserves a_tlace in every saile ay, in every lands- 
man’s litrary.’—Naval and Aili ary Gazette.’ 


TO HIS MAJESTY. 















THE LIFE OF _SATLOR. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier N. 3 vols, 


“ Noone but a sailor could wave written this work, which is 
throughout as stirring and fail of life as the element of which it 
treats.’”—Uniled Service Gaz elle. 


SIR DAVID B ATR 'S LIFE, 
sy Theodore Hook, Esq. 
2 vols. sve. fine or t. 

“ The military life of this great and ad man is full of in- 
terest; the work is a desirable addition to our biographical li- 
terature.”—Jokn Bull. 

Also, just ready, in 2 vols, 8 

TOURS N UPPER “TN DIA, 

And in Parts of the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ; with an Account 
of the Courts - the Native Princes, Description of Oriental 

Field Sports, & 

By Major Are: sere late Aide- ~ Camp to Lord Combermere. 





vhauesraante SKETCHES; 
Comprising pee to the most interesting Scenes in North’ and 
South America, and the VW est Indies, 
vols, 8vo, with numerous Etchings, &c. 


2 
By Capt. J. E. Alexander, 42ud Royal Highlanders, 





CHEAP EDITION OF MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 
Printed uni em ily with the Waverley Series, 
hi »w Volume of the 
7 ANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES, 
pau uthied March 1, contains 

EM By Miss AUSTEN. 

Complete in 1 vol, price Gs. with two Hiustrations, 
The following Standard Nosels and Romances have appeared in 

this Series, price _* wach v - 

By Cooper. The Spy—The Galt. Lawrie Todd. 
Pilot—The Last of the Mohicans | By R. Brown, ¥, dgar Huntly. 
—The Pioneer ee the Prairie, By Schiller. Ghost Seet 
and Lioue oln. By Mrs, Sheliey. Fianken- 

By Geluia. “Caleb Williams stein, 

—Si. Leon—Fleeiwvod, By Mrs. Brunton, Self-Con- 

By Misses Porter, Twaddeus | troi— Discipline. 











| 

of Warsaw—Scottish Chief— | By Miss Austen, Sense and 
Pastor's Fireside — Hungarian | Sensibility, 
Brother | By Madame de Stael. Co- 

By Misses Lee. The Canter- | rinue, 
bury Tales. 

7 The next volume, to apne ar April 1, will contain ‘ THE 
SIMPLE STORY,’ and ‘NATURE AND ART,’ by Mrs. Ineh- 


bald. With a Memoir of the Author, writen expressly for this 
edition, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Heury Coluurn.) 


Now ready, be way illustrated, price 7s, 6d. cloth “extra; © or 


elegantly bound in morocco, 
LIFE. 


ICTU RES OF PRIVAT E 
*€ Sarah Stickney is an honour to her se Pres an ornament to 


By SARAH STICKNEY 
literature. We would place her volume in an exquisite small 
library, sacred to sabbath feelings and the heart’s best moods.”— 
Spectator. 

** Animpressive piety pervades her writings, and the philoso- 
phy of morality lends it depth and grace. A lovely froutixpiece 
adorns the volume, and the work is altogether invested with so 
virtuous a character, that duty seems Conpied with pleasure when 
we give it our recommendation.” — National Siandar 

**A very charming volume, full of graceful and foosining feel- 
ing, and an euihusiastic sense of religious faith.’—Lil, Gazette, 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 


TOTIC E.—The LOTTERY authorized by 

Act of Parliament will be DRAWN at rian ed Hall iu 

the City of L ee on Wednesday, the 17th of next Month, when 
FHREL PRIZES of £10,000, 

Fifteen other Capitals, and 2,051 smaller Prizes, will allbe drawn 

in ONE DAY, and the vale ach Prize may be received in 

Mouey. Tickets and Shares are selling at all the Lottery Offices 
in London ‘and by | their Agents in the country. 


P: ALLADIUM LIFE ASSU. RANCE 
SOCIETY, 9 Weninn ee seni London. 
Dive or: Se 
t, Bart. F.R.S. Chairman, 
De vuty Chairman. 
vE. Fremantie, Bart. M.P. 































Rig ght! Hon. Sir Edward Hyde 

Colovel John Baillie, F.R. 

George Arouthvot, Esq. Sir 

Samuet Bi rmsangnet, we R.S. 
Joun Barrow, eq. FR. 

Col, Wiliam Bodycott Davis 





James Haltord, Esq. 
Captain Heary Kater, F.R.S. 
Peter Reterson, Esq. 








W. R. Keith Dougias, Esq. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
M.-P. F.R.S. Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
eit Benjamin Edmonstone, M.P. 
Esq. F.K Sir William Young, Bart. 






Joseph Esdaile, 

The advantag 
viz. 

ist. A participation in four-fifths of the estimated profits, sep- 
tennially, or an equivalent reduction of the annual premiums, at 
the option of the Assured, 

2ud. Holders of policies are entitled to attend and vote at all 
General Meetings, 
d. Ps runission to pass and repass, in time of peace, fromany 
Surope to another, by sea or land, without paymeut of 
additional premium or forteiture of policy. 


‘q- . 
s to persons Assuring Lives at this Office, are, 
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SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The fotle owing : Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
» which had been in force for seven complete years, to 

















ust December, 131, viz 
‘ [Auditions to Su 
‘Date of Policy. j}Age whe Aus pe je Some 
3ist December, taa4) ss «dA £251 0 10 
eo Ditto .n | eo 338 19 2 
« Ditto. | = 4l4it 8 
+ Ditto . | ee 42415 10 
- Dito .. | * 43315 0 
+ Dit .. | os | 447 10 @ 
oo = ee ee | rd . . 
° ito .. | ee | Siz 
Ditto .. oe i 571 5 0 


Propordiouate sums were ¢ 
have subsisted for less tha 
the event of death, alter seve 









. Secretary. 
ORTICULTUR: cL i i TPRON EMENTS 
—As Spring approaches, the rapid propagation and in- 
Crease of Insects on valuable Plants and choice Fruit Trees de- 
mand th 1 Mest prompt and eflicient means of preventing their 
destructive depredations; and for this purpose, after an on ri- 
ence of 30 years’ practice in the science of H code meal J.READ 
begs most respecifuity to call the atteution of Ladies, Nobiemen, 
Geutlemen, Giurdeners, ud every pers on engaged 
in the cultivation of ° ants, to his late improved 
PATE a GARDEN SYRINGE and FUMIGATING BELLOWS, 
as the best, cheapest, and most durable instruments hitherto in- 
troduced. The action of the Syringe is so light, that it may be 
used even by a lady ; and, by the most easy process, Water may 
be thrown apon Plants in the fine form of De w or gentie 
Shower, and, when necessary, increased to a powerfu le urrent 
equal to that of a Garden Engine, Price of the Garden Syringe, 
36s.; and the Fumigator, 30: 
Manufactured and sold by "John Read, 35, Regent-circus, Pic- 
cadill, 


ERRING’S BEAVER HATS, at 21s.— 
The best in London, from 3 to 5 ounces weight, 21s.— 

Second yar? 4, 16s.—The best Silk Hats in London, 12s.—Newly- 
Summer Has, 35 ounces weight, lvs., i4s., and 
teaver Livery Hats, 16°.—L ; Riding weg 3h 
—Youths’ superfine Caps, 6. _— 
, Shooting, and Fishing Hats and C on in 
great satiety. The ebrity of the above Hats needs no comment, 
Those who study economy and fashion will do well to visit this 
Establishment, the first in London ~ variety of shapes to suit 
contour. Observe the address—C HOUSE, 85, — 
corner of Cecil-street,—Beware of imitations. 































Ounwes, 18s. 
Genth men's Troveliin 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











A NEW PERIODICAL. 


CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the PEOPLE, 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Editors of the ‘ Edinbur. gh Journal’ and ‘ Historical Newspaper.’ 


Eacn Number of ‘ CuamBers’s INFoRMATION FOR THE Por.’ will contain an exposition of some distinct Branch of Human Knowledge, with 
which it is important that the people should be acquainted, or else some article in Literature, which may have at once an entertaining avd instructive tendency, The work will be in one respect 
supplementary to their Journal, in as far as it is designed for subjects of too great extent to be properly treated in that Miscellany; but it will also be an independent, and, they trust, equally useful 
publication, forming, in the conciusion, a systematic body of popular knowledge. The * Lafor ion for the People’ will ouly —— nee ts in nape h the mass of the Public is intere sted, and 
which cau be resolved into easy and agreeable literary matter. Simple, attractive, and im liately serviceable kinds ot knowl one be chosen for this work; even such subjects will 
gry liv be seized as, from a tempor Ary interest, promise to secure more eflectually the aitention of the people. rHUs, THE Fit NU MBE R WILL CONTAIN AN ACCOUNT OF CANADA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE CONVENIENCE OF INTENDING EMIGE ANTS 5, condensed trom the latest and most amhentic works on that country, and illustrated by a Map. The Steam Engine, 
Canals, Railways; the History of England to 1760, the History of the Reigns of George LL. and IV., the British, American, and French Revolutions, the History of Ireland; a View of Genera 
Geography, a View of the simpler Parts of Astronomy ; Valious simple Scie.ces; the Preservation of Health, Cookery, aud the most interesting Trades and Professions ; will torm other subjects, to be 
brought out in such order as may prove convenient. 

With regard tothe form of this Publication, it is based directly upon a principle which Messrs, Chambers deem to lave been proved by the success of their JournaL; namely, that the only feasible 
way of addressing the whole circle of the pe ople, is by accommodating the vehicle to the views with which the poorest lay out their hard-won gains; in short, by giving a large mass of paper aud print 
at the smallest advance upon the bare cost of material, and the price not to exceed Three-halfpence. ‘lis plan to some appears humble, to others, a fashion which willonly be the rage of a day; 
at is, in reality,a new and magnificent move of the art of printing towards the extreme of its conventional utility—if not, in fact, the bringing of that hitherto Ul-used instrument, the p rinting™ 
press, to ivs perfection, as a means of cheapening anu extending human knowledge. Sveing the efiect which their discove ry is producing, or isdestined to produce, on the whole system of literature, 
Messrs. Chambers take their present step, tor the purpose of maintaining their piace a» wearly as possible at the Acad of the movement ; and they trust they will be able to show that their previous 
labours, so tar from obstructing, will teud to facilitate their object. 

The mode of publishing in cheap sheets, though vastly profitavie to the public, is one which will not be profitable to those who adopt it, or even safe from great loss, unless when much concentrated, 
and carried on upon a very large scale. The ‘ Ediuburgh Journal,’ for instance, though yielding at present a fair return for la! our and outlay, would not be worth carrying on, if its filty thousand 
saie were distributed over six or eight similar works, each requiring distinet authorship, distinet ty; and a separate machinery for cire ulation over the country. tn fact, the price of production 
comes so near to the retail price, that, unless much business be done vpon one system, and that syste iar economy and accuracy, the public alone will derive any advantage from nt. 

It is thus a matter of fair calc’ ulation, that the ninety, literary and commercial, employed for the ‘Edinburgh Jourwai’ wspaper,’ will be sull turther economised, if, with a few trifling 
extensions, it be made to serve also for a diflerent work. If the publication now commenced be, as Messrs. Chambers conceive it to y necessary to complete the range of th ew Literature, it 
could, in no hands, so soou reach the point where assurance is gained against loss, as in theirs; vor could it, under any other management, afford, upon any given circulation, 89 high a relative degree 
of literary care aud excellence. The very michinery for circulation throughout the country, being the same as that for circulating two works already established, holds out such an advantage to the 
venders, as must tend materially to promote the sale. Under ali these consider ations, Messrs. Chambers ¢ nter upon their new undertaking, with a full assurance of commanding at least the best chances 
of success, while the leisure they still possess affords a guarantee that the works they "have already establisied, are in no danger of any kind of injury trom another being added to the list. 

The first Number of * Chambers’s Information for the P ‘eople’ will be published ou Thursday, “Match the ith, and a Namber will appear every alternate Thursday afterwards. 
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